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True democracy makes no inquiry about the color of the skin. 


—Abraham Lincoln 


{ Today’s Negro wife need not choose between 
husband’s love or having a child, says birth control pioneer 


LOVE OR 
BABI 4 
ust 


Cheese? 


By Margaret Sanger 


AST YEAR 40,000 Negro 

/ mothers and babies died in 

childbirth in this country. 

They died, for the most 
part, as a result of inadequate med- 
ical attention, poor living condi- 
tions, improper diet and many other 
ills, which taken together made for 
mothers who were poor maternity 
risks from the start. 

It is fair to suppose that most of 
the women who died were wives 
who loved their husbands—wives 
who were eager to live, to make 
homes and to raise their children. 
The answer to this love was 40,000 
deaths—40,000 deaths which might 
have been prevented had these 
births been planned instead of left 
to chance. 

It has been argued occasionally 
that Negroes do not need birth con- 
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trol. What is needed, it is said, are 
better living conditions, better 
working conditions, more medical 
services, improved diets and schools. 
Of course they are and by dint of 
the efforts of all those who believe 
in justice, these will be achieved. 

But in the meantime, in the im- 
mediate here and now, Negro par- 
ents need birth control to help al- 
leviate some of the needless suffer- 
ing and heartbreak, to get firmly 
established on the road to health 
and better living. Even if Negroes 
lived in Utopia the need to plan 
their families would still be an ur- 
gent health and social measure. 

I heard a story recently, a true 
story, about a Negro minister in 
one of the Southern states. He is a 
man of great faith and leadership. 
During the week he is a farmer, but 
on Sundays he preaches in two of 
the four churches of which he is 
pastor. He and his wife have had 
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seventeen children. Only ten sur- 
vived. 

“We knew we were having too 
many children,” he told a visitor 
not long ago, “lots more than we 
could hope to raise and send to 
school. After the eighth one was 
born I went in to see the doctor. 
I asked him what we could do about 
it but he just grinned and said the 
only thing he knew was for me to 
sleep in the barn!” 

That story reminded me vividly 
of another story —one that hap- 
pened thirty years ago in a lower 
Eastside New York tenament. I was 
working as a public health nurse at 
the time and one sticky mid-July 
day I was sent to care for a young 
mother who was near death from a 
criminal abortion. The crowded, 
airless rooms already held more 
children than her husband's meager 
earnings could support and she had 
taken desperate measures to avoid 
the immediate birth of another baby. 

It was weeks before we could be 
sure this mother would live to raise 
the children she already had, and 
when the doctor finally pronounced 
her out of danger, she pleaded with 
him to tell her what to do to prevent 
a repetition of this near tragedy. 

“What are you trying to do,” the 
doctor laughingly asked her, “have 
vour cake and eat it too? You'd 
better tell your husband Jake to 
sleep on the roof.” 

Three months later I was called 
back to the same tenament, to the 
same patient for the same reason. 
Only this time, the young mother 
who had loved her husband and 
wanted to rear her children—died. 
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That death was the beginning of 
the birth control movement in this 
country. I paced the streets that 
night determined to find a better 
answer for women than “'tell your 
husband to sleep on the roof.” 

Why should this same_heart- 
breaking story be repeated over and 
over endlessly? Why need there be 
such bitter anguish and misery—so 
cruel a price on the love of a man 
and his wife—the love that should 
be cherished and protected as the 
most beautiful of all human rela- 
tionships ? 

Why should that young mother 
have been forced to sever one of the 
most meaningful marriage bonds 
because she and her husband could 
not afford to feed and clothe an- 
other child? Why should the South- 
ern minister have been forced to 
choose between sacrificing the 
warmth and affection of his mar- 
riage or creating life which he could 
not support? 

What kind of reasoning is it that 
says such human tragedy cannot and 
should not be prevented ? 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, the 
great Methodist leader and presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, gave 
the answer in his address before the 
25th annual dinner of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York this January. Bishop 
Oxnam said: 

“The love of a man and a wife 
are sacred. Those who insist that 
there shall be no expression of that 
love except for the purpose of pro- 
creation are not defenders of the 
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family. They bring to the most sa- 
cred of all human relationships a 
blight of an asceticism that is blas- 
phemous.”’ 

Bishop Oxnam added that it is 
“the sacred right of every baby to 
be born with a decent chance for 
health, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

What then of the parents who 
have babies thoughtlessly, babies 
born only to die too soon, or to 
come into the world marked or de- 
formed by disease, to be warped by 
bad environment? Do these par- 
ents not commit a crime against 
their own children? 

I am deeply aware of the need- 
less hazards to which Negro babies 
are subjected at birth in the United 
States at the present time. Last year 
77 per cent of all white babies were 
born in hospitals, but less than half 
the Negro mothers—43 per cent to 
be exact—were given hospital pro- 
tection for themselves and their ba- 
bies. Some day, if plans of such 
agencies as the U.S. Public Health 
Service are realized, there will not 
be a single section of the country 
without adequate hospital facilities 
for all. But until that day is here, 
Negro mothers should be given all 
possible protection against needless 
sacrifice through childbearing. 

We may never achieve the goal 
of having every pregnancy end with 
the birth of a healthy, normal child, 
but certainly the vast majority of the 
17,000 stillbirths which occur to 
Negro mothers each year could be 
prevented if every baby were 
planned. Mothers in poor physical 
condition, mothers who are suffer- 
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ing from chronic diseases, who are 
sustaining themselves on inadequate 
diets or performing work out of all 
proportion to their strength, should 
have the means to avoid childbear- 
ing until their own physical situa- 
tion can be improved. It is wicked 
that such women should be expected 
to bear a baby every year or deny 
the love of their husbands. The 
fact that such pregnancies so fre- 
quently end in miscarriage or still- 
birth makes this burden as point- 
less as it is cruel. 

Then there is the matter of hous- 
ing. Housing is haunting all Amer- 
ica today, but to Negro America it 
is an old familiar story, made more 
acute by postwar conditions. The 
fact that 45 per cent of the Negro 
population lives in sub-standard 
housing, together with the fact that 
four-fifths of all Negro babies are 
born in states that have less than 
the national average income, helped 
to swell the total of 12,000 babies 
who died in 1945 before they were 
one year old and the other 12,000 
who failed to survive their first 
month of life. 


The real answer, of course, is 
better housing. All America is now 
aware of this "gnawing need. But 
until this housing takes shape in 
wood and stone and indoor plumb- 
ing, let’s not make physical and 
emotional casualties of too many 
innocent children. Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, in his thoughtful study of 
the Negro in America, An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, points out that ‘‘pov- 
erty and slum conditions under 
which most city Negroes live, en- 
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courages the formation of criminal 
gangs. .. . Negro children brought 
up under such conditions have two 
strikes against them before they 
come of age.” 

According to the Rev. James H. 
Robinson, pastor of Harlem's 
Church of the Master, less than 35 
per cent of all the children in our 
overcrowded juvenile courts and or- 
phan homes are really orphans. 
Most of them have one or both 
parents living but these parents are 
quite incapable of or indifferent to 
providing them with a wholesome 
home environment. Our children’s 
courts are filled with the inevitable 
victims of poor marriages and 
broken homes. 

For those who argue for a high 
birth rate at any cost, the birth of 
these children makes a fine showing 
—there are thousands and thou- 
sands of them and their number is 
increasing. During the war years 
both the marriage rate and the birth 
rate reached all time highs. Only 
our current divorce rate threatens 
to top it. 

Right now, one out of every four 
marriages is ending in divorce. By 
1950 it is estimated that there will 
be one divorce for every two mar- 
riages. 

What then of the safety and se- 
curity of the babies conceived and 
born before their parents had a 
chance to test their marriage and be 
sure it was on a firm and enduring 
foundation? No one can argue that 
both society at large and the indi- 
vidual children would have fared 
better had these parents waited until 
they were reasonably sure their mar- 
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riages would last before undertak- 
ing the greatest of all human re- 
sponsibilities, the creation of new 
life. 

Not long ago I was invited to 
visit a venereal disease clinic —a 
place of modern equipment, effec- 
tive publicity and elaborate follow- 
up systems. Seven expectant mothers 
were sitting in the reception room 
that morning among the dozens of 
other patients who were awaiting 
treatment. 

“They must be new patients,” I 
thought, ‘this is probably their first 
visit here. I hope they’ve come in 
time to protect their babies.” 

I asked the very efficient nurse 
about it. -Were these new patients 
who had learned of the clinic’s 
services after they had become preg- 
nant? 

“Oh, no,” .the nurse replied, 
“they are all regular patients. Some 
of them have been under treatment 
for months.” 

“But surely,” I said, “you give 
them advice on planned parenthood. 
You explain the risks a woman runs 
of infecting her baby, of having a 
stillborn or deformed child, if she 
and her husband aren't in good 
physical condition themselves when 
they start to have a baby?” 

“We don’t talk about birth con- 
trol, if that’s what you mean,” the 
nurse answered, ‘But we keep a 
very careful check and if the woman 
should stop her treatments too soon 
and have an infected baby, we are 
sure to catch it and bring the child 
in for treatments!” 

In other words, this clinic doesn’t 
tell its patients how to postpone 
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having a baby until it is safe for 
both the mother and the infant, but 
is eager to help her pick up the 
pieces after the damage is done and 
treat the infected child. 

Each year there are 60,000 babies 
born in this country with congenital 
syphilis. With adequate medical at- 
tention many of these babies could 
grow up into healthy, normal, use- 
ful adults. But so far we don’t have 
anything like adequate medical fa- 
cilities and the majority of these 
babies won't get the treatment they 
need. Many of them will grow up 
unaware of what is the matter with 
them and will in turn hand on this 
blight to their children. 

If, for the sake of a high birth- 
rate, we are going to continue to 
deny planned parenthood informa- 
tion to married couples suffering 
from tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
ease, let us set up the medical serv- 
ices to care for these children first 
and then have the babies. 

Let’s stop talking about better 
housing and screened windows, 
after the baby has died of a fly- 
borne disease. Let’s screen the win- 
dows first and then bring the baby 
home. 

I am tired of hearing people 
clamor for a higher and ever higher 
birth rate because, they say, ‘““Amer- 
ica is capable of raising enough 
food to feed twice her present popu- 
lation.” 

I don’t doubt it for a moment, 
but let’s till the soil and raise the 
food first and then have all the 
healthy, well-fed babies the country 
can hold. 

This country echoes with the 
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voices of juvenile court judges who 
say, ‘‘It is the parents, not the chil- 
dren who are delinquent.” Let us 
do something then to encourage re- 
sponsible parenthood. Let us urge 
those who want and are interested 
in children to have as many as they 
desire, but let’s not force parent- 
hood on men and women who re- 
gard the greatest of all human privi- 
leges with mortal fear or regard 
children with indifference or as nui- 
sances. 

Good parents are not created by 
chance and accident. Good parent- 
hood is the result of deep love and 
thoughtful planning. It is closely 
allied with things of the spirit and 
the emotions as well as with physi- 
cal functions. It should come only 
as the manifestation of the real and 
enduring love of a man and a wom- 
an—welcomed as the tangible evi- 
dence of this lasting bond. 

For the child the security of love 
is even more important, for a child 
needs abiding love above all other 
things. True, he needs good hous- 
ing, good food, good care and good 
schooling, but most of all he needs 
love and the assurance he is wanted, 
that his coming meant a valued and 
cherished addition to the family. 

This is every baby’s birthright, 
the birthright planned parenthood 
seeks to give him, by making it pos- 
sible for his parents to plan his ar- 
rival when they will themselves be 
healthy, when they will be able to 
give him at least the minimum es- 
sentials of good care and above all, 
welcome him with love because they 
really want him. Babies are too 
precious to be left to chance. 


The Negro race has reached a 
place.in its history when every pos- 
sible effort should be made to have 
every Negro child count as a valu- 
able contribution to the future of 
America. Negro parents, like all 
parents, must create the next gen- 
eration from strength, not from 
weakness; from health, not from 
despair. 

The Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, with headquarters 
at 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y., is endeavoring to aid all 
parents in planning the birth of 
their children so that the health and 
security of each child may be as- 
sured. 

The Hannah Stone Maternal 
Health Center in Harlem is now 
engaged in a demonstration of 
planned parenthood as a measure of 
better health. The demonstration 
was begun after a city-wide survey 
revealed that maternal and infant 
deaths and stillbirth rates were 
twice, and in some cases, three times 
as high in Harlem as in any other 
part of Manhattan. To help lower 
these rates, the Maternal Health 
Center is taking an active part in 
the community health program. Its 
services are available to all married 
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women whose incomes are not large 
enough to allow for the expense of 
private medicine. The bi-racial staff 
provides child spacing services; con- 
sultation on infertility, to help the 
one out of every ten married couples 
who want children but find they do 
not have them; and marriage coun- 
selling, which is an increasingly im- 
portant part of the planned parent- 
hood program. 

Seven states now include planned 
parenthood in their public health 
programs, making reliable medical 
help available to parents who seek 
to plan their families. In most other 
states clinics and maternal health 
centers are operated by local planned 
parenthood groups. Their fees are 
made to fit the individual family’s 
ability to pay. 

There is no longer need for doc- 
tors to tell husbands to “sleep in 
the barn.” Today's wife need no 
longer choose between her hus- 
band’s love and the health and se- 
curity of her family. A_ better 
answer has been found. Our job 
now is to make that better answer— 
planned parenthood—known to all 
married couples who want and 
need it. 
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{ How New York's fair employment law 
is working after eight months in operation 


Condensed from American Magazine 


By Henry C. Turner 
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Such a sign might well 

have been placed on the 

door of the personnel office of one 

of the country’s greatest insurance 

companies. Ever since it had been 

founded it had maintained a con- 

sistent practice against the hiring of 

colored people, refusing even to in- 
terview them for job vacancies. 

But by mid-July of last year that 
firm had 40 Negroes working in 
various departments in its New 
York offices and had ordered per- 
sonnel workers to give every col- 
ored applicant equal consideration 
with whites. 

That about-face change in policy 
was one of the immediate results of 
a revolutionary new state law creat- 
ing a New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination with power 
to compel business, industry, em- 
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ployment agencies, and labor unions 
to, eliminate employment practices 
prejudicial to an individual’s race, 
creed, color, or national origin. The 
statute bans such practices in hiring 
and firing, promotion, application 
forms, and working conditions. 

The incident, in which the insur- 
ance company simply had complied 
with the law, was only one of sev- 
eral which followed the enactment 
of the new statute. No longer could 
an employer reject an applicant or 
fire an employee because he was a 
Catholic, a Jew, a Protestant, or be- 
cause he was Greek or Polish or 
Egyptian or his parents had been 
born in European or African coun- 
tries, or because he was black or yel- 
low or white. His application was 
to be judged solely on his experi- 
ence, his ability, and his knowledge 
of the job to be done. 

In view of the formidable oppo- 
sition to the Ives-Quinn Bill, as it 
was known before it became law, 
the number of business and indus- 
trial concerns which have con- 
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formed to its provisions seems al- 
most incredible. 

Corporations, big and small, had 
contended that their business would 
be ruined. Factory officials declared 
that passage of the measure would 
force them to move their plants to 
other states. Some civic leaders said 
the bill would prohibit new enter- 
prise from settling in the state. 
Businessmen cited it as another curb 
on their activities, a mew case of 
government meddling, an impos- 
sible attempt to settle a purely moral 
issue by legislative intervention. 

Because the law has been in oper- 
ation less than a year, it may be too 
early to assess its results, but, so far, 
none of these predictions have ma- 
terialized. Both industry and labor 
have been in large degree co-opera- 
tive, assisting the commission in en- 
forcing a statute that is without 
precedent in any state of the union. 

During the first 8 months of the 
law's operation, the commission re- 
ceived 240 formal complaints charg- 
ing some form of discrimination in 
employment. Of these, 178 have 
been closed, including 55 which did 
not come within the commission's 
jurisdiction, 11 which were with- 
drawn, and 112 which were settled 
by the commission. Settlement of 
75 of the 112 was brought about by 
conference and conciliation between 
the complainant, the company or 
employer charged, and representa- 
tives of the commission. 

The charges varied greatly. Fifty- 
nine complained because of alleged 
prejudice against their religion: 52 
Jewish, 2 Catholic, 1 Quaker, and 
i not stated. Another 113 charged 
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color bias: 105 Negroes and 8 
whites. Still another 48 charged 
prejudice against their race or na- 
tional origin: 8 Germans, 5 Span- 
iards, 2 Russians, 25 Italians, 1 Bul- 
garian, 1 British, 1 Swedish, 1 
Greek, 1 American, and 3 unclassi- 
fied. 

In addition, the commission in- 
stigated 79 investigations of its 
own, and reviewed the application 
forms and employment practices of 
508 employers. 

New York's action in outlawing 
prejudice in employment was a bold 
and ticklish move. Nowhere in the 
nation, rarely in any other part of 
the world, is there a greater mix- 
ture of races, creeds, and colors than 
in the melting pot of Manhattan and 
its adjacent boroughs. For years 
certain national groups and colors 
have been forced into individual 
financial, social, and __ political 
cliques, with the result that many of 
their member have been unable to 
rise above the economic class into 
which they were born. The new law 
opens new horizons to all, regard- 
less of their ancestors or beliefs, and 
there is every indication that it will 
aid in destroying the barriers be- 
tween one section of a city and an- 
other. 

It must be understood that the 
commission is feeling its way along 
a route that has never been explored 
before. There is no legal or social 
precedent on which decisions can be 
based. Eventually there may be law- 
suits demanding reversals of its rul- 
ings, and these will help, because 
they will become a strong but in- 
visible part of the law. The law is 
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flexible, and we of the commission 
must apply it with common sense 
and fairness to bring about elimina- 
tion of unlawful employment prac- 
tices as defined under the act. 

We have found that conference 
and conciliation work well, that this 
method not only eliminates much 
delay, cuts red tape, but also pro- 
tects the employers from unfavor- 
able publicity which might result 
from unwarranted complaints. 

Not all of the complaints received 
are legitimate nor do all of them 
come within the jurisdiction of the 
commission as authorized by law. 
Almost every day we receive letters 
from people who complain of im- 
agined violations of civil rights and 
demand that we do something about 
it. 

One rambling letter from a 
woman describing herself as “an 
elderly homebody”’ expressed trepi- 
dation about the “Bill of Indiscrim- 
ination.” She wanted to know, she 
said, if that ‘means that Negroes 
can live in my neighborhood, and 
I am against it.” 

Some come from cranks, like the 
profane letter from a self-described 
“perfect lady’” who demanded that 
the law be set “‘on a little black so- 
and-so who fought my little Albert 
and made his nose bleed.” We 
would have liked to suggest that 
she have little Albert take boxing 
lessons or else keep off the streets, 
but instead we wrote and informed 
her that the case did not come with- 
in our province. 

Despite these odd complaints 
which come to the offices, most of 
the cases brought to our attention 
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are serious, made by sober-minded 
people who understand the law and 
expect just and honest treatment. 

Hiring and firing are not the only 
phases of employment with which 
the commission must deal. One of 
the most prevalent forms of com- 
plaint has been that against biased 
questions in application forms. The 
law states that it is unlawful ‘‘to use 
any form of application for employ- 
ment or to make any inquiry in con- 
nection with prospective employ- 
ment which expresses . . . any lim- 
itation, specification, or discrimina- 
tion as to race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin.” 

In order to acquaint business and 
labor with this and other sections of 
the law, the commission, soon after 
its appointment by the Governor, 
mailed letters to 11,000 companies, 
informing them of the law’s provi- 
sions and pointing out that certain 
types of questions were illegal. 

We also began a series of speak- 
ing engagements at businessmen’s 
clubs, community and _ industrial 
round tables, and the like. After 
illegal practices under the statute 
were explained, the meeting was 
opened for discussion. 

For these speeches we drew upon 
ourselves the ire of certain sections 
of the press. One newspaper in an 
article observed that “the $50,000- 
a-year commission against discrim- 
ination has made 60 speeches in the 
past few months,” and pointed out 
that the average was a little less than 
$1,000 a speech, but it neglected to 
present our other activities. 

The article was entirely unwar- 
ranted because, through these 
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speeches and the letters, we had sub- 
mitted to us over 500 employment 
application forms with requests that 
we make necessary changes, elimi- 
nating questions of a discriminatory 
nature. 

Most of the complaints filed with 
the commission are those you would 
normally expect: Negroes charging 
discrimination by White, Jewish 
persons complaining about Gentiles, 
foreign-born people objecting to al- 
leged prejudices by native Ameri- 
cans. But there was one particular 
case which was in direct contrast to 
the normal run: 

In a small building in one city in 
the state there are two elevators, 
adequate to handle the number of 
tenants and visitors. In addition to 
the two operators there is one starter 
employed. At the time of the inci- 
dent in question both the starter and 
one of the operators were Negroes 
and the other operator was white. 

The white operator came to our 
offices and demanded that he get his 
job back, declaring, vehemently, 
that he had been fired by the starter 
for no apparent reason. He had 
done the job well and liked the 
work. An investigation revealed 
that another Negro operator, who 
had been serving in the Army, re- 
turned and asked for his old job 


under the provisions of federal law. 
Although the white man held se- 
niority over the Negro, who had 
been working during the other’s ab- 
sence, he was discharged by the Ne- 
gro starter to make room for the 
discharged veteran. As a result of 
the commission’s recommendation, 
the building operator gave the white 
man his old job back. 

The present law forbids us to 
delve into or prosecute cases involv- 
ing social clubs, fraternal, chari- 
table, educational, or religious or- 
ganizations not organized for pri- 
vate profit. Yet, in looking into 
certain complaints, we have found 
prejudicial practices in some such 
institutions. 

At present our major hope is in 
that section of the law which au- 
thorizes the commission to use €s- 
tablished educational systems, any 
legitimate means of publicity and 
propaganda, and our own local 
councils to bring to the people of 
New York State a knowledge of the 
problems of discrimination and how 
they are to be dealt with. 

Until the day arrives when dis- 
crimination has taken its place with 
slavery in the history of the United 
States, we shall need the help of all 
public-spirited citizens to wipe it 


out. 
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{ Passing of Peewee’s Place in Memphis 
recalls days when W. C. Handy defied Mr. Crump 
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Condensed from Esquire 


By George W. Lee 


Y HEART grew heavy 
with a sad sweet pain as I 
watched two house painters 


swing from ladders, lean- 
ing against the brown facade of a 
Beale Street building and paint out 
a name. The movement of their 
brushes seemed to swing in perfect 
harmony with the music of an elec- 
tric piano that blared forth from a 
nearby café: 
Feeling tomorrow like I feel today, 
Feeling tomorrow like I feel today, 
Gonna pack my trunk and make my 
gel-a-way. 

As my eyes followed the wild 
rush of paintbrushes across the top 
of the building, I could see a few 
of the letters cutting through the 
white paint like brave soldiers de- 
termined not to be blacked out. 
Then another swish of the brushes, 
and the two words were gone. Of 
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course, I knew what had been 
written there. The words etched 
into the heart of every Beale Streeter 
—Peewee’s Place. 

I wasn’t the only witness to the 
passing of a name that had become 
known around the world in a med- 
ley of music, and had now been 
wiped out while the St. Louis Blues 
blared forth in protest at the oblit- 
eration of the name of its birth- 
place. 

There were a few wide-eyed old- 
timers who stood against the curb 
knee-deep in tears. Perhaps their 
minds had been borne on the wings 
of memory with mine to that gor- 
geous and melodramatic period of 
Beale Street, when Peewee’s Place 
was the picturesque center of a pic- 
turesque life. 

Peewee was the nickname of a 
four-foot, six-inch-tall Italian, Vige- 
lio Mafh, who opened the night spot 
in 1894. But despite his pint size, 
Peewee was a man of unusual 
strength, so unusual that he made a 
standing offer of any drink in the 
house to the man who could place 
his elbow on the bar with Peewee’s, 
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lock hands and pull his arm down 
until his wrist touched the bar. In 
this test of strength, Peewee de- 
feated Jack Johnson, Sam McVey, 
Joe Jannette and Sam Langford. 

Peewee was Beale Street’s most 
reckless gambler. Many times he 
was known to place a thousand dol- 
lars on a roll of the dice. His 
favorite pastime on hot summer 
nights was to go to the foot of Beale 
Street, jump into the Mississippi 
River, swim across to the Arkansas 
side and then leisurely swim back 
again to Memphis. 

Like other dens on Beale Street, 
Peewee’s had lived a gay and riotous 
life, and then lost its name when 
Police Commissioner Boyle screwed 
the lid down tight on vice. 

As I stood there in the gathering 
dusk, I had a desire to step forward 
and pin a badge of blue ribbon 
on the door, for Peewee’s was where 
the blues were born. On its ma- 
hogany cigar counter, W. C. Handy, 
Negro orchestra leader and song 
writer, penned the notes of the 
Memphis Blues, the first blues song 
based on the work and sorrow songs 
of an oppressed race. 

A weazened little Negro had 
stepped into Peewee’s one night. 
He slouched on the bar and asked 
for a drink. With his elbow on the 
bar and chin in hand, he gazed 
mournfully into his glass, until fi- 
nally he started improvising: 


Gwine lay my haid right on de rail- 
road track, 

Gwine lay my haid right on de rail- 
road track, 

‘Cause my baby, she won't take me 


back. 
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Gwine lay my haid on de railroad 
track if'n 

de train comes along, I’se gwine 
snatch it back. 


For a Negro to ease his soul with 
ready-made song in Peewee’s was so 
ordinary, that only one man in the 
place paid any attention to the dron- 
ing lament. He was W. C. Handy. 
When the Negro had finished his 
song, Handy walked over and asked 
him to sing it again. The little man 
said he was too drunk, but prom- 
ised the musician that he would 
meet him the following night and 
oblige him. The next night Handy 
was waiting, but the man whose girl 
had left him didn’t show up. 

Months went by, and there was 
no sign of him but the weird, mel- 
ancholy monotony of the song kept 
repeating itself in Handy’s head. It 
was six months later that Handy met 
him on Beale Street and reminded 
the little man of his promise. But 
he refused with: “I’se jined de 
church an’ cut out all dat stuff.” It 
was years later that Handy took the 
theme of this lament and wrote one 
of his most famous blues songs— 
the St. Louis Blues. 

Peewee’s offered Handy just the 
kind of emotional environment he 
needed for fathering the unconsci- 
ous creations of the Negro folk. 
Negroes from the cotton fields and 
sweltering river bottoms came there 
to lay down their burdens of work 
and woe and to step into a neat lazy 
shuffle, to raise their voices in wail- 
ing melody while weariness, nostal- 
gia and abandon combined to shape 
their impromptu songs. 

Wallace Saunders, engine wiper, 
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was often among those who came 
to Peewee’s Place. He followed the 
common custom of its habitués when 
he concocted a few crude verses 
about Casey Jones, famous railroad 
engineer. From these original verses, 
the immortal Casey Jones song was 
fashioned. Out of this same atmos- 
phere came one of the first vague 
outlines for the Frankie and Johnny 
songs. Frankie had brought her 
man, Johnny, to Memphis to buy 
him a hundred dollar watch and 
chain, but when Johnny saw the 
brown girls around Peewee’s all 
dressed up in fancy clothes, he had 
his first temptation to do Frankie 
wrong. 

However, none of the bands of 
today would have had the chance to 
go to town on the Beale Street Blues, 
St. Louis Blues, or any of the other 
thousands of blues that whisper 
soft and low over the air and swirl 
up loud in a thousand juke joints 
had not a political situation in 1909 
afforded nation-wide publicity for 
Handy and his songs. Williams, 
Talbot, and Crump were running 
for the election as mayor of Mem- 
phis. Mr. Crump ran on a reform 
ticket, and perhaps he had good 
reason. In those days Peewee’s was 
not only a blues paradise, but it was 
a hobo roost. Swaggering river 
rousters and dead game sports from 
Chicago drifted south to New Or- 
leans in the fall, and north again to 
St. Louis in the spring, making Pee- 
wee’s their stop. 

It was the original home of Mac 
Harris and Casino Henry, noted 
card sharks, who played their fa- 
mous three-day-game that was a 
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nip-and-tuck battle until both fell 
exhausted. 

Easy riders like Slop Crowder, 
John Doyle, Jack Cummings and 
Lew Hall hung out at its crowded 
bar; and Lovie Joe, the famous 
race-horse tout, who had one hun- 
dred suits of clothes and changed 
them as many as four times each 
day, made Peewee’s his stopover. 

Peewee’s was the breeding place 
of a line of musicians, among them 
being Jim Turner, a trick violin 
player, whose nimble fingers en- 
abled him to pick cotton, shoot dice 
and handle the violin with equal 
dexterity. 

It was Jim Turner who was the 
teacher of W. C. Handy. 

And there was William Grant 
Still—hailed as one of the world’s 
leading composers, who was around 
when the blues were born and 
played the cello and the oboe in 
Handy’s band. 

It was a Saturday night heaven 
of plantation Negroes, who came 
there on week-end excursions to 
spend their cotton money, and Pee- 
wee's took it away from them oft- 
times with crooked dice. In order 
to curb the use of crooked dice, Pee- 
wee inaugurated the famous ‘Had- 
den Horn,” a leather device with 
the shape of W. C. Handy’s trum- 
pet. The horn was made by a Ne- 
gro patron who is still alive and who 
continues to make the horns. 

The horn was named for Mr. 
Hadden, the picturesque mayor of 
Memphis, who often rode through 
the streets astride a white mule. 
But Mr. Crump had little use for 
the wholesale moral back-sliding on 
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which Peewee’s had flourished un- 
der Mr. Hadden and other mayors. 

So in his campaign speeches he 
thundered against Peewee’s and its 
habitués. He promised to drive 
the easy riders and sweet men out of 
town. But Peewee’s and its under- 
world colony thundered back at 
him: 


I don’t care what Mr. Crump don't 
‘low, 
I’se gonna bar'l-house anyhow. 


Mr. Handy, who was still hang- 
ing out at Peewee’s at the time of 
this emotional revolt, was able to 
put together such extemporaneous 
laments, and from them he created 
the Memphis Blues. When his band 
opened the campaign for one of 
the political candidates at Main and 
Madison Streets, he had a new blues 
song. He gave it everlasting voice 
with his red hot trumpet. 

A flood of rhythm went rush- 
ing to Broadway, to Paris, to Singa- 
pore, and back to the dreamy atmos- 
phere of Peewee’s Place. The song 
was first named Mister Crump, but 
later Handy changed it to the Mem- 
phis Blues. 


Mister Crump won't ‘low no easy 
riders here, 

Mister Crump won't ’low no easy 
riders here, 

I don’t care what Mister Crump 
don't low, 

I'se gonna bar'l-house anyhow. 

Mister Crump can go and catch his- 
self some air. 


Many Negroes of the upper strata 
contemptuously referred to Handy’s 
new blues songs as “low-down, fil- 
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thy music.”’ They would have no part 
of it. But while they were sneering 
on the sidelines, Handy found 
among the habitués of Peewee’s the 
bread of encouragement. 

And when George Gershwin took 
the blues to his heart and made 
them world famous, a half-dozen 
cities claimed its birth certificate 
and millions of Negroes were proud 
to call them their most enduring 
gift to the nation’s treasury of song. 

Now, Vigelio Mafh, (Peewee), 
has gone to sleep in Italy. Time 
has battered beyond recognition the 
old two-story building that lingers 
like a specter on Beale Street. The 
lobby where gay and carefree revel- 
ers gathered in the golden nineties 
is now a hair-dressing emporium, 
where brown ladies come to ac- 
quire feminine allure. 

The passing of Peewee’s Place 
was more than the passing of a 
night spot—it was the breaking of 
a golden link in a chain of pleasure 
which bound the present to a more 
sordid era of the dim past. 

While the mandate of Memphis 
city officials against Beale Street 
dens may be construed as the death 
warrant of Peewee’s Place, the kind 
of life known to Peewee’s and other 
honky tonks on Beale Street began 
to fade out slowly when steamboats 
loaded with passengers, freight, cot- 
ton and crooning roustabouts passed 
into history with the rise of more 
rapid travel on the railroads. 

However, it was when W. C. 
Handy packed his trunk and left 
that voices around Peewee’s de- 
veloped an undertone of nostalgia 
for the line of musicians who had 
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drifted away to other parts of the 
country. 

If the boys in Handy’s band 
hadn’t been so anxious to get back 
to Peewee’s for a spending spree 
after a successful concert in At- 
lanta, perhaps Handy never would 
have left Memphis. The boys’ pock- 
ets were bulging with money, and 
they wanted to cancel their engage- 
ment at the University of North 
Carolina to get back to Memphis 
and Peewee’s. Handy was stub- 
born about it, and wanted to fill the 
engagement. When the boys in his 
band refused, he broke up the band 
and headed for New York, where 
he set up a publishing house. 

But despite the loss of Handy 
and his hundred band members, 
Peewee’s struggled along bravely. 
When prohibition came, there was 
moonshine to cheer the spirit of the 
carefree revelers. It came from the 
big stills on President's Island, just 
a few miles from Memphis, in the 
Mississippi River. No revenue man 
had ever been able to find these 
stills, which were hidden deep down 
in the swamps. 

Then came one of those mys- 
terious police shut-down orders that 
made Peewee’s like a graveyard. 

After thirty years, Mr. Crump 
had at last decided against catch- 
ing himself some air, but rather to 
give a little air to the underworld, 
the sweet men and easy-riders, the 
pickpockets and hand-me-downs. 

The police hung a padlock on 
Peewee’s door and twenty other 
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places of its kind. Thus ended a 
period of wild and reckless night 
life which had made Peewee’s 
known far and wide. 

All these incidents flicked in and 
out of my mind as I stood there day- 
dreaming in front of Peewee’s. 

I had lost all sense of time until 
I was aroused by the mourning 
wail of a steamboat whistle which 
came up from the river. I turned 
quickly and moved on with the 
crowd which jammed its way down 
Beale Street. I felt a strange tight- 
ness in my throat—why would such 
a famed blues cradle that had lured 
sightseers from every quarter to gaze 
upon the scenes of its vanished 
glory be destroyed? 

“Would the Memphis Blues, St. 
Louis Blues, and the Beale Street 
Blues slip down to oblivion with 
it,’I wondered. 

And then, as if to answer me, 
the music from the electric piano in 
the little café blared forth in a 
sound triumphant. Echoes rolled 
down Beale Street with the drift 
of the wind. Echoes of the Memphis 
Blues that breathed and pulsed with 
life—the kind of life that had been 
known at Peewee’'s. 

In a little while, the echoes faded 
out like Peewee’s name; but they 
left me sure in the faith that those 
sad sweet songs would be a perma- 
nent monument to the downtrodden 
people who emerged from bondage 
eighty years ago and patiently began 
the long climb from suppression 
and poverty. 
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AN AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN travelling in Africa for his firm stopped 
at a small hotel in a city in the interior. He was very tired when he arrived 
and instructed the native who carried his bag to enter his name on the register. 
When the native brought his bag up to his room, he asked if everything went 
smoothly. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“How did you write my name?” the American asked. 

“I copied it from your bag, sir.” 

Suddenly alarmed the American went down to the lobby and asked the clerk 
if he could see the register. The clerk very obligingly answered: 

“Certainly, Mr. Warranted Solid Leather.” 

Jack Atkins 

A HUSBAND of the Bogos race in Eritrea never sees his mother-in-law’s 
face nor utters her name. The wife is never permitted to speak the name of 
her husband or that of her father-in-law. 

Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times 

A MAN at Knysna, in South Africa kept a bottle of porpoise oil on his 
window sill. If the oil became dull, rain inevitably followed; if clear, the 
weather would be fine. 

Felix Gross, Toronto Star Weekly 

BEFORE their marriage, brides of the Hima tribe of British East Africa are 
fattened until they hardly can move. 

Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times 

THE AFRICAN elephant has been timed with a stop watch at 24 miles per 
hour for 120 yards, and it weighs four tons or more. The gangling giraffe 
gallops at some 32 miles per hour, and a charging bison has been reported to 
go at the same speed. A rhinocerous has been reported to chase an automo- 
bile at 35 miles per hour down a slight incline; and the wart hog, though 
short-legged and heavy-bodied, 1s able to run at 35 miles per hour. Man's 
world record for the eighth mile is a little over 22 miles per hour. 

John Erie Hall, Natural History 

IN THE BELGIAN CONGO they say a native’s wife is worth one hunting 


spear, but his Basenji dog is worth a dozen. There these African animals are - 


used for hunting. In the United States, however, Basenjis are finding popu- 
larity as pets and watchdogs. According to Alexander Phemister, of Kingston, 
Mass., who says he is the first person in this country to have raised a litter 
of Basenji pups to maturity, they are active and intelligent. They get along 
well with children and thrive in any climate. Built like fox terriers, Basenjis 
are unique in one respect; they can’t bark! 

Science Illustrated 
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knows no color line 


HE WIND lashed thick 

j sheets of water across the 

bayou in a 75-mile-an-hour 

fury. Like a toy, the fishing 

cruiser tossed at her moorings 300 
feet from shore. 

Fisherman Norman J. Masslieno 
watching the storm’s fury from a 
porthole on the cruiser turned his 
head slowly, looking down the 
deck and then he gasped. Dimly, 
he could distinguish the outline of 
oil dealer, George Logue. In an 
instant, unbalanced by the vicious 
wind, the man disappeared over the 
side into the seething waves. 

Without deliberation, 26-year-old 
Masslieno dashed from the cabin, 
staggered in the wind to where the 
man disappeared. Quickly he put 
on a life jacket and plunged into 
the inky blackness. 

Streaks of lightning brightened 
the black sky. Hero Masslieno 
scanned the churning surface. Just 
going down about 100 feet ahead, 
he saw Logue. 

With powerful strokes, the fish- 
erman swam ahead. Another jag- 
ged streak revealed nothing. Fora 


{ Carnegie Award winners prove valor 
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By Henry F. Unger 


second despair filled Masslieno’s 
heart. 

Intrepid Masslieno dove eight 
feet into the water, peered hard 
ahead. There was Logue, drifting 
aimlessly. Driving ahead, Mass- 
lieno was soon beside the drowning 
man. Instantly, he gripped him 
firmly and shot to the surface. 

Hero Masslieno breathed deeply 
and frantically while his eyes sought 
the cruiser. The bobbing Agnes 
Anne loomed ahead. He pulled his 
man through the raging waters. 

His strength almost gone, Mass- 
lieno weakly shouted for help. 
There was no reply. Clutching 
onto the pitching ship’s stern, min- 
utes seemed hours to the hero. Then 
the duo was seen and quickly ropes 
pulled them to the deck. 

For that valiant rescue of his fel- 
low passenger on August 12, 1939, 
near Panama City, Florida, Mass- 
lieno was awarded the famous Car- 
negie Hero bronze medal and $500. 

At the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission’s headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, this Negro fisherman’s name 
was placed on the roll of honor, 
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among the 3,194 “heroes of civ- 
ilization’”” together with scores of 
other Negroes, who have risked or 
given their lives so that others may 
live. 

Established by Andrew Carnegie 
for those who save the lives of their 
fellows, the commission records the 
deeds of persons of all colors and 
creeds, who have fought battles 
with water, poison, gas, fire, elec- 
tricity, wild animals—and always to 
save another's life. 

The roll of honor of this famous 
commission is exclusive. Over 37,- 
000 applicants with hair-raising 
deeds have been refused. 

Only those not required by the 
duties of their regular vocation to 
protect life are eligible. To win an 
award, the hero must act in full 
knowledge of the danger lurking 
ahead and without the hope of re- 
ward. And many Negroes, by their 
courage and valor, have won a place 
on the roll of honor demonstrating 
that bravery knows no color line. 

At Lemon Springs, N. C., Arthur 
Simmons, 25-year-old Negro la- 
borer, was walking slowly along a 
railroad track when suddenly he no- 
ticed an automobile, filled with ten 
occupants, stalled on the tracks. 
Down the straightaway, a fast pas- 
senger train was rushing toward the 
automobile at a 60-mile-a.. 
clip. 

The front doors of the car were 
thrown ajar as two adults scram- 
bled from the interior. Simmons, 
galvanized into action, ran to the 
car. Five children were in the back 


seat. Quickly, the Negro grabbed 
two of the children, while the other 
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passengers removed the other two. 

Oblivious that one had been left 
in the car, the passengers watched 
the approach of the train. Sudden- 
ly one of the women screamed. The 
baby was in the car. Without de- 
liberation, Simmons ran again to- 
ward the stalled vehicle. The train, 
rushing toward the automobile, was 
just 300 feet away. 

Frantically, Hero Simmons jerked 
open the door, desperately clutched 
the child and with a fast step and 
leap, cleared five feet away from 
the rail. At that moment, the speed- 
ing train smashed into the car. 

Hero Simmons, unmindful of his 
life to save another, was awarded 
the bronze medal and $500. 

Not only have Negro men won 
the coveted Carnegie Medal, but 
Negro women are found on the 
roll of honor. 

Lella D. Johnson, a housemaid, 
saved Barbara Jo Holbrook, 4 years 
old, from death in a fire in Rayon 
City, Tenn. 

Tiny Barbara, sleeping in her 
room on the ground floor of a frame 
house, was enveloped in flames 
when kerosene in a stove adjoining 
her room exploded. The walls and 
ceiling were immediately an in- 
ferno. 

The child’s mother became hys- 
terical. Heroine Johnson, holding 
her breath and shielding her face 
with one arm, entered the living 
room through an outside doorway. 
She bent low amid the flames and 
groped her way along the wall to 
Barbara’s bedroom. Her hair afire, 
the plucky Negro woman carried 
the child through the hall filled 
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with smoke and into the kitchen. 

Carefully, she opened the door 
with its loose knob and hurried into 
the screen-enclosed porch. Franti- 
cally, she yanked at the door, but it 
wouldn’t open. Bounding against 
the door, the woman forced it open, 
suffering a long, deep cut on her 
thigh. 

Outside, she placed the child on 
the ground and then collapsed. Five 
minutes later, the ceiling of the liv- 
ing room caved in. With severe 
burns on her neck, shoulders and 
arm, Heroine Johnson won the 
bronze medal and $250. 

A number of Negro heroes gave 
their lives in valiant attempts to 
save a fellow’s life. 

Edward A. Mitchell, 35-year-old 
farm manager of Cambria, Va., hap- 
pened to notice a youth knocked un- 
conscious while cultivating corn and 
touching a guy-wire hanging loose 
from a pole. About 2,300 volts, 
coursed through his body. 

Rushing to the stricken youth, 
Mitchell attempted to loosen the 
youth from the wire. He was also 
shocked and made unconscious. 
Both died. A bronze medal and 
$55 monthly payments plus $5 
monthly payments for her children 
were given to Mitchell’s widow for 
13 years or until she remarried. 

Another youth, Eddie B. Coffield, 
16-year-old schoolboy, died saving 
Wilbert Ball, another schoolboy 
from drowning in San Angelo, 
Texas. Wilbert fell into the South 
Concho river. 

Cofhield, a poor swimmer and 
fully clothed, extended his arm from 
the bank without luck. Noting Wil- 
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bert’s weak efforts, Hero Coffield 
jumped into the water, submerged 
and rose five feet from the bank. 
For a few moments, he splashed 
wildly. Wilbert had drifted four 
more feet from the bank. Quickly, 
Coffield drowned. 

A passing motorist, noting Wil- 
bert’s plight, leaped into the water, 
rescuing the lad, who was uncon- 
scious. Coffield’s body was recov- 
ered 40 minutes later. A bronze 
medal was given to his father. 

Four Negroes for their heroic ef- 
forts at a cave-in in Oakwood, 
Texas, won awards. 

Travis Devaughn, while at work 
in a well, 30 feet deep, was buried 
in an upright position when part of 
a wall collapsed between 8 and 15 
feet above the bottom of the well. 

Willis Jackson, 51-year-old farm- 
er, was lowered by rope to the bur- 
ied victim. For 30 minutes, he 
shoveled sand into buckets, which 
were dragged to the surface. Con- 
tinually, the sand dribbled into the 
pit. Shoveling desperately, he was 
able to lower the sand to De- 
vaughn’s shoulders. 

Exhausted, he was relieved by 
Everett L. Tryon, who furiously 
shoveled sand for 20 minutes, with- 
out showing an appreciable change 
in the victim’s position. 

Willie Coleman, was lowered and 
for 30 minutes removed the sand 
from the victim’s shoulders and 
chest. Worn out by his difficult la- 
bors, Coleman was replaced by 
Henry S. Solomon, who descended 
into the precarious pit. His efforts 
uncovered Devaughn to his waist. 
Five planks were lowered into 
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the well. Solomon, placing them 
where the sand had fallen, fever- 
ishly worked for an hour and a 
half in the well. 

A hollow steel cylinder 214 feet 
high and 2 feet, 4 inches in diam- 
eter was lowered encircling De- 
vaughn’s head. Later, a crib 8 feet 
high and 2 feet, 8 inches in diam- 
eter was pieced quickly together and 
lowered around the cylinder. 

Planks, crib and cylinders were 
then withdrawn and a larger crib 
was placed in the well. Fifteen 
hours after the first cave-in, the vic- 
tim was cleared. 

Heroes Tryon and Jackson re- 
ceived bronze medals and $500 each 
while Coleman and Solomon, for 
their even greater efforts, won 
bronze medals and $1,000 each. 

A man, overcome by leaking gas 
in a well 65 feet deep, was saved 
by Wess Scott, 50. He spurned the 


advice of bystanders not to enter the 
well at Antreville, S. C. 

Fastening the end of a windlass- 
rope around his thigh and with a 
handkerchief on his face as his only 
protection, Hero Scott was lowered 
to the suffocating victim. Working 
at a furious pace, Scott removed the 
rope from his body, fastened it 
around the victim and signalled for 
the withdrawal. He tied his ker- 
chief around the man’s face. 

Staggering from the fumes, Scott 
could hardly see the rope when it 
was lowered again. Instinctively, 
however, he put the rope around his 
body and was hauled to the surface. 
His name is forever inscribed in the 
Roll of Honor as a hero in mufti, 
who won a bronze medal and $250. 

The Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission’s annual reports are a splen- 
did record of Negro bravery in the 
face of mountainous odds. 


Adults Only 


’ ABOUT 40 YEARS ago the white folks of a Kentucky town held 
a picnic which also was attended by all the colored residents. Later 
in the season the colored people held their annual picnic, which the 
white folks attended. Harmony prevailed, and all enjoyed the 
annual affairs for several years. 

Finally, at one of the Negro picnics, two young men of the 
colored gentry got into an argument over a young woman on the 
dance floor. They drew revolvers and killed each other. Negroes 
scattered, running in all directions, except one old colored woman 
who was knocked down in the rush. The poor old soul finally got 
to her knees, lifted her hands in supplication, and prayed: 

“Lord God Almighty, come down here and stop this ruckus. 
But Lawd, don’t send your son Jesus; come yourself, for this is no 
place for boys.” 

Larry Gillen, Louisville Courier-Journal 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ U. S. must find secret of interracial living 


from crack social scientists 


* Approach fo 


By Fannie Cook 


F I WERE a Negro I should 
g ask my country to search out 

the secret of wholesome inter- 

racial living from a group of 
specialists as able and earnest as the 
group from which it sought and 
gained the secret of atomic energy. 
With Myrdal and Benedict and 
Herskovits and other scientists avail- 
able, the United States need no 
longer stumble down the interracial 
highway guided only by the whims 
of the blind, sullen, confused South- 
ern reactionary. 

In peace or in war the atomic era 
requires as its foundation a citizenry 
well educated and self disciplined. 
It is a larger age and needs a larger 
mankind to live it. Therefore the 
Negro must be released from the 
straitjacket of segregation; the white 
man from the necessity to design the 
restrainer and tie the laces. 

Because we dare not move slowly, 
I should deny the white man the 
idle luxury of self-delusion. If he 
is thinking of job competition, I 
should not permit him to call it in- 
ter-marriage. If he is thinking of 


FANNIE COOK is author of the 
George Washington Carver award novel, 
Mrs. Palmer's Honey. She has written 
two other novels, The Hill Grows 


Steeper and Boot-Heel Doctor. 


higher rents, I should not permit 
him to praise restrictive racial cove- 
nants as protection of colored as 
well as white property. I should tell 
him again and again, quite clearly, 
that separate schools are not equal 
schools. When he asks for public 
funds to run all-white universities, 
I should remind him that he is con- 
fusing the exclusiveness and trivi- 
ality of a country club with the ob- 
ligation of an educational institution 
to serve its age. Though I had said 
all this before, I should continue to 
say it each time the white man 
showed that he had not yet under- 
stood. 

I should be vocal with the printed 
page and the public platform; effec- 
tive with the courts, the economic 
boycott, the vote, organizational pro- 
test and pressure. I should try to 
enlighten the sons and daughters of 
those who delude themselves and 
each other. 

I should remind my country con- 
stantly that for the first time the 
world has the capacity for self-de- 
struction. For the first time we can 
—and must—choose between world 
suicide or human success on a scale 
hitherto unknown. Today it is one 
peace or no peace, one world or no 
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world. To clarify the issue I should 
point out, frequently, that among 
the peoples of this earth, there are 
more dark skins than white. 

Because the air is tremulous with 
the threat of disaster, I should join 
forces with those who seek to put 
my country into the hands of pro- 
gressive men and women, and I 
should recogr‘ze progress as a 
steady and swift trend toward a 
democracy which will work. Be- 
cause political democracy without 
economics has failed, I should throw 
my weight at this time toward eco- 
nomic security. I should try to 
build a government for the econom- 
ic, political, and social welfare of 
the people. 

If a member of a profession, I 
should approach those white profes- 
sional associations which afford edu- 
cational advantages to their mem- 
berships and ask why segregation is 
more important to them than profes- 
sional progress across the entire 
American front. If a worker, I 
should join a union where dssible, 
and within it vote not for spot bene- 
fits for the Negro but for enduring 
benefits for all people. 

I should hold my leaders to their 
promises or promptly seek new 
leaders. If myself a leader I should 
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accept no favors from those who 
have the power or the purpose to 
corrupt me. My representatives in 
Congress, to retain my support, 
would have to learn how to silence 
Bilbo long enough to make FEPC 
a reality. 

In my private life I should so 
live that my public life was as tell- 
ing as possible. Very likely this 
would mean good times, friendships 
genuine enough to cross conven- 
tional barriers, and a devoted inti- 
macy with an art or a craft, appre- 
ciatively if not creatively. 

Doubtless now and then, watch- 
ing the white man struggling to lift 
the feet of his conscience from the 
sticky morass of prejudice, I should 
be moved to compassion or to 
laughter, but I should not relent in 
my demands for if the white man 
cannot strike a pace suited to the 
atomic age, he will ruin our United 
States; my native country will be 
gone, my life as well as his. 

And the end would come, ironi- 
cally, at a time when the future beck- 
ons not only with the claw of dis- 
aster but also with a fine, free swing 
of the other arm, inviting us to 
hurry, hurry into a life richer and 
larger and lovelier than ever before. 
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{Ivory trade from Africa supplies 
piano and billiard ball makers 


Coadensed from 
American Weekly 


3,000 years before Christ orous beasts and ants remove the 
was revived last Decem- flesh, moss covers the larger bones 
ber when 12 tons of ivory and lush, tropical undergrowth 

were received from Africa—the first masks all traces in a short time. 
since 1939—and sold in London. Among the hinterland tribes 
The Pharaohs accepted ivory trib- ivory is an important currency used 
ute from Ethiopia. Sheba gave Solo- in the buying of cattle and wives. 
mon carved plaques. Ancient Chi- Tusks are stored in the earth. After 
nese powdered tusks for their medi- years of barter and burial they be- 
cines. Marco Polo used elephant come blanehed and brittle and are 
teeth when trading for Khan. marked as dead ivory as compared 
Nowadays ivory is used to make _ with tusks of freshly killed beasts. 
piano keys, billiard balls, handle The larger herds in western and 


A TRADE that was old _ animal in the African bush. Carniv- 


ware and objects of art. central Africa are hunted by the 
Nearly all ivory in the European natives both for ivory and food. 
market comes from Africa. About Ten-foot pits with undercut sides 


80 per cent of it is supposed to come are dug near the herds and covered 
from beasts that have died naturally. | with underbrush. The herd is stam- 
It is brittle and extra hard, showing _peded and some of the beasts fall 
signs of age. This gives credence to _into the pits which are floored with 
the legend that has long been heard —_ bamboo stakes poisoned with kombe 
of the elephants’ dying place. or strophanthus. The beasts, pierced 
It is believed that elephants pos- by the poisoned stakes, soon die. 
sess a sense that warns them of In the blood-thirsty days of Tip- 
impending death. According to the poo Tib, the notorious Arab slaver 
legend, they leave the herd and com- _ whose caravans raided the whole of 
mence the long trek toa secret place, Africa, ivory was an important part 
far from the trails of men, where of the slave trade. 
they die among the bones of their Villages were attacked. Oldsters 
ancestors. and children were killed. Able- 
Actually you never see any dead _ bodied adults were shackled in pairs 
Copyright, American Weekly (May 5, 1946) 25 
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while the headman and witch doctor 
were tortured until they uncovered 
the tribal ivory. 

The slaves, laden with tusks, were 
driven across the continent. If half 
of them reached the barracoons of 
Zanzibar the slavers considered 
themselves lukcy. The ivory got 
through. 

Just before the war a sinister use 
for ivory was discovered when it 
was learned that a well known Ger- 
man buyer was cornering all sup- 
plies. Competitors found out that 
the ivory was being purchased for 
the Nazi Government. In 1938 the 
Nazis had no funds for luxury com- 
modities. 

Inquiry showed that the ivory 
buyer was a colonel in the Nazi 
army and closely connected with 
Hitler’s chemical research depart- 
ment. The tusks were going into 
plants that were making gas masks. 

The manufacture of plastics has 
made inroads into the use of ivory 
in certain industries. The traditional 
uses, however, are not really af- 
fected. 

Piano key makers insist that musi- 
cians prefer ivory because of its feel. 
Plastic has no life, they say. Some 
pianists will not touch a piano with 
plastic keys. 

West African ivory, which is har- 
der than that of East Africa, is 
preferred for billiard balls. Scrivel- 
loes, small tusks with short hollows, 
are measured and the number of 
blocks from which balls can be cut 
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are calculated. The blocks are sawed 
off and rough balls turned out of 
them, leaving rings at each end of 
the block. The rings are exported to 
India as decorations for elephant 
trappings. 

The rough ball, turned a little 
larger than its final dimensions, is 
seasoned for from one to two years. 
During this period it shrinks a lit- 
tle. 

Championship billiard matches 
are played with 2 25/64-inch balls 
which have to be re-trued every four 
to six months. Constant polishing 
and turning causes them to lose 
weight and size. If they go below 
23% inches they are used as practice 
balls. 

Cheaper balls are made of plastic, 
but billiard players say that the kiss 
of an ivory ball is music while that 
of a plastic ball is an uninspiring 
click. Plastic balls retain weight and 
shape, but they are lighter and will 
not follow through like ivory. 

Ivory buyers in the U. S. are look- 
ing forward to another large ship- 
ment of tusks. Most of them will 
be cut in London or Antwerp and 
will be sold over here as ball blocks, 
brush and mirror backs and the slim 
strips for piano keys. 

Meanwhile, enterprising traders 
along the African coasts are send- 
ing their agents far into the hinter- 
land to barter gunpowder, cotton 
cloth, brass rods and ordinary salt 
in exchange for ivory. 


{ Negro representative to strive for better presentation 
of race in movies advocated by noted producer 


LOBBY IN 
HOLLYWOOD 


By David O. Selznick 


HE AMERICAN motion pic- 

j ture has a definite responsi- 

bility in the proper presenta- 

tion of the Negro in the 
American scene. 

It is more than possible that the 
motion picture industry could go 
further than it has, and be more 
helpful. But if this be true, I am 
positive it is not due to either un- 
awareness or indifference, but to a 
variety of other reasons. 

There is no more liberal group in 
America than the people who make 
the motion picture. They have per- 
sisted in their attempts at present- 
ing a liberal philosophy for and to 
America, and in dramatizing the 
glories—actual and _potential—of 
democracy, despite discouragement 
and in many quarters, resentment. 

The motion picture industry is 
not alone willing, but eager, to co- 
operate in the matter of getting an 
American approach to the problems 
of minority groups in this country. 

However, the vast majority of mo- 
tion picture audiences is interested 


DAVID O. SELZNICK is the noted 
Hollywood producer of such film clas- 
sics as Gone With the Wind, The Song 
of Bernadette and the current Duel In 
the Sun. 


only in entertainment and deeply 
resents anything that might be 
termed propaganda, unless it is spe- 
cifically labeled as much. 

It has long been my belief that 
the proper form for the presentation 
of many important messages, some 
of which are difficult to present in 
strictly entertainment form, to the 
great motion picture audiences, is 
the short subject. It is in the short 
subject field that the motion picture 
has done a good job in relation to 
Negro problems. 

Those individuals who are devot- 
ing themselves to such problems will 
find a friendly reception in this 
field, as indeed throughout the mo- 
tion picture industry, to continuing 
efforts to secure ‘greater and better 
Negro representation on the screen. 

Particularly, I believe that short 
subjects in the field of The March 
of Time and This Is America, which 
have already done a good job on all 
hberal issues, including the prob- 
lems of the Negro, would continue 
to be helpful, and perhaps more so 
than in the past, if given the right 
suggestions from well-informed and 
intelligent Negro sources. 

Ideas for such items should be 
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presented on the positive side rather 
than defensively. In other words, 
the best propaganda in the world 
for the Negro would be the presen- 
tation of the fine achievements of 
Negroes in America in all walks of 
life. Short subjects dealing with 
American life in general could find 
opportunities of presenting the 
splendid and ever-increasing con- 
tributions of the American Negro, 
whenever he is given equality of 
opportunity. 

It would be to the advantage of 
the American Negro, and of all 
Americans—of all races and colors 
—for a Negro of outstanding 
achievements and education to be 
appointed by leading Negro groups 
to have the full-time post of repre- 
senting the Negro in the motion 
picture industry. 

Such an individual should be a 


man of culture, of tolerance, and of 
patience; he should be a creator, 
preferably a writer, a diplomat, and 
an open-minded man without preju- 
dice; he should be a man of tact, 
the possessor of mellow understand- 
ing, a man who realizes that all 
minority groups in America must 
approach their problems without 
rancor, and in a constructive rather 
than an antagonistic spirit, if these 
problems are to be conquered. 

This Negro representative could, 
if prepared for a long range pro- 
gram, bit by bit secure the objec- 
tives for which Walter White of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
so long and valiantly strived. More 
and more the Negro could be rep- 
resented in many phases of Ameri- 
can life, both in fictional films and 
in documentary films and newsreels. 


Quick | Suite the 


AN INTOXICATED colored man staggered into the quarters of 
a Negro mystic and asked that his fortune be told. The seer told 


him to wait a moment, and called the police. 


telling his fortune. 


She ended by saying, “... 


Then she began 


and so you're trying desperately to 


attain that goal, but you won’t get a chance to make it because the 


police are outside the door.” 


Two county policemen entered and 


arrested the customer, who paid a fine of $10 in Quarterly Court 
next day. 


Ed Edstrom, Louisville Courier-Journal 
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4 KKK drags out nightshirts again in Georgia 


to attempt revival in South 


dein 


Condensed from San Francisco Chronicle This World 
By Fritz Simmons 


HE CEREMONY was sup- 
} posed to be a secret. So some 
of the Klansmen cuffed up 
two of the cameramen and 
filched their film to prove it. But 
the blazing cross on Stone Mountain 
could be seen for miles across the 
Georgia countryside. So many peo- 
ple turned up, in addition to the 
1000 white-robed Klansmen, that 
police came out to direct traffic in 
the vicinity of the secret Klonvoca- 
tion. The spectators swarmed in by 
bus and car from Alabama, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Beneath the cross at the foot of 
Stone Mountain, the white-swathed 
Klansmen formed a circle around 
four smaller crosses and went into 
their voodoo antics while the crowd 
gaped from behind. The crowd 
gaped while several hundred ordi- 
nary Americans, restless with their 
humdrum U. S. citizenship, were in- 
itiated as Knights of the Invisible 
Empire. The crowd gaped while 
Dr. Samuel Green, Grand Dragon 
of the Georgia Realm, then an- 
nounced that the Ku Klux Klan 
had been reborn. 

The Ku Klux Klan had been re- 
born before, in exactly the same 
spot, in 1915. William Joseph Sim- 
mons, preacher, traveling salesman, 
and incurable promoter of fraternal 
orders, had gathered some Geor- 


gians together and organized them 
with the ready-made rituals and re- 
galia of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
had first been born a half century 
before across the border in Tennes- 
see. 
The founders of the KKK had 
designed the rituals and regalia 
for fun. They were a group of 
young men who formed themselves 
into a social club in Pulaski, Tenn., 
in 1865, dressed up in white robes 
and hoods, and called each other 
such things as furies, hydras, gob- 
lins and monks. Then it was dis- 
covered that the weird garb fright- 
ened the superstitious and the KKK 
took to night riding in dead serious- 
ness. They rode to wrest political 
control of the South from the Ne- 
groes and the Northern invaders. 

Two years later, the Klan had 
spread over the South, had a con- 
stitution, and a fixed framework 
that called for an Invisible Empire 
under a Grand Wizard (the first 
wizard was Confederate Cavalry 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest). 

In the Invisible Empire each U. S. 
State was a Realm, administered by 
a Grand Dragon, and the states 
broke down through subdivisions 
until the smallest KKK unit was a 
Den under a Grand Cyclops. 

The Klan, during the Reconstruc- 
tion era, went in for fiery crosses, 
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tarring and feathering, and some- 
times, flogging and hanging. By 
1869, whether because of the Klan 
or in spite of it, a semblance of or- 
der had been restored to the South 
and the Klan disbanded. 

When Simmons revived the or- 
ganization in 1915 he and his co- 
horts saw the Klan as an order of 
mystic significance. Simmons’ In- 
visible Empire had something that 
was wanted by men who run in 
packs. It seemed to give the power- 
less a sense of power. It seemed to 
satisfy the latent pagan’s inclina- 
tion to dress himself up and try to 
obscure the fact that he was just a 
man. 

Simmons’ Ku Klux Klan, posing 
as the defender of Americanism 
while fighting Jews, Roman Cath- 
olics and Negroes, spread through 
the South once more and out over 
the nation. By 1921 the Empire 
had 100,000 subjects and looked 
good to Hiram Wesley Evans, a 
burly man who did not finish den- 
tal school but did practice dentistry 
in Texas. 

Evans descended on the Klan’s 
national Klonvocation at Stone 
Mountain and found the Simmons 
organization in financial difficulties, 
a kommon katastrophe for the Klan. 
Grand Dragon Evans dumped $20,- 
000 of the Texas Klansmen’s money 
into the national treasury and be- 
came Imperial Wizard of the Em- 
pire. 

Under Evans the Klan flourished, 
partly because he hired a press agent 
who took pains to see that the In- 
visible Empire was visible, and part- 
ly because Evans took over after 
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World War I when men no longer 
had any other excuse for wearing 
uniforms. Evans boasted that the 
Klan had 1,500,000 known mem- 
bers and “about 4,000,000 others 
who wandered in the back door.” 

During those years the sight of 
white-robed, hooded figures swish- 
ing around street corners at night, 
or parading in ominous silence into 
public places became fairly common 
in many sections of the country. A 
burning cross before a building was 
recognized as a sign to the build- 
ing’s owner to get out of town. 
(The victims usually got out, rather 
than risk the brandings and flog- 
gings that were more heard about 
than seen.) A dangling noose was 
a warning of lynching. Warning 
notes signed with a crude, bloody 
KKK could frighten, and some- 
times vanquish, a personal enemy. 
“The Ku Klux will get you if you 
don’t watch out,” became an in- 
tensely tragic threat, a jest, a child’s 
jibe, a shame to the nation. 

The Klan tried to make most 
of its vigilante movements appear 
surreptitious. But it staged regu- 
lar demonstrations to show its 
growth. In 1925, 40,000 Klansmen 
beat a muffled tread down Wash- 
ington’s Pennsylvania avenue from 
mid-afternoon until evening. 

The Klan became powerful. It 
continued to harass Jews who 
threatened to become business rivals, 
Catholics, and Negroes who seemed 
dissatisfied with their meager lives, 
and practically anybody who raa 
counter to the American social 
mores of the times. But its real 
power lay in its political activities 


1946 
(backed up by dues-fat Klan treas- 


uries). 

During the ’20s Evans’ Klan 
made and broke politicians and 
businessmen. Many men in Klan- 
throttled communities joined up 
rather than face business boycotts 
and, in the South, the suspicion 
that they might be Socialists or 
Communists, or worse horror, Re- 
publicans. 

In 1926, Evans was puffed ap 
enough to threaten: “If any Euro- 
pean nation lands a force in Mex- 
ico and the U. S. Government is 
not ready to act, thank God, there 
are enough Klansmen in America 
to repel them.” In 1928, the Klan 
went after Al Smith and contrib- 
uted to his defeat in the presidential 
campaign. But the Klan was not 
able to get the U. S. to withdraw 
from the World Court, and much 
later, not able to win any sympathy 
for Hitler’s Brown Shirts. 

Periodically, Klan leaders banned 
the wearing of masks, apparently 
in an attempt to imply that some 
particularly atrocious act had been 
committed by hooligans masquerad- 
ing as Klansmen. 

Masks or no masks, the Klan 
collapsed as a power in the late 
’20s. Evans claimed it was because 
he became ill. ‘After that,” he said, 
“something came over the organi- 
zation. I think it was the fear that 
I might die. I could no longer tele- 
phone a man in California, request 
him to go to Maine and then have 
him call me from Maine and ask 
what I wanted.” 

But it was that same year that 
Grand Dragon D. C. Stephenson of 
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Indiana was convicted of raping 
and contributing to the death of 
an Indianapolis girl. The Grand 
Dragon lashed about him and be- 
fore he was through the nation’s 
newspapers: were full of stories of 
Klan bribery and political corrup- 
tion and the Mayor of Indianapolis 
and the Governor of Indiana were 
convicted of taking Klan bribes. 
There was nothing much left for 
the Klansmen to do but fold up 
their bed sheets and quietly steal 
away. 

The Klan had a brief renascence 
in the late ’30s and early ’40s under 
James Arnold Colescott, an Indi- 
ana veterinarian who succeeded 
Evans as imperial Wizard. But the 
Klan overreached itself when it 
tried to stage a joint rally with 
Bundists in the North. In 1941 
Colescott was charged by the Al- 
legheny county Grand Jury (Penn- 
sylvania) with heading an “un- 
American” organization and with 
illegally soliciting funds. In 1944, 
with the Federal Government 
hounding it for unpaid Federal 
taxes, the Ku Klux Klan, Inc., an- 
nounced that it was disbanding. 

Of late the climate has looked 
better to the Klan. Once more, 
peace had let loose the bigotry and 
adolescent exhibitionism that had 
been more profitably channeled dur- 
ing the war. The fiery cross reap- 
peared in the South, in New York, 
and in Southern California. Most 
recent instance of personal attack 
was the burning of a cross on the 
lawn of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hicker- 
son, whose white Los Angeles 
neighbors were trying to drive them 
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out of a “restricted” zone. 


After the recent cross burning at 
Georgia’s Stone Mountain, Grand 
Dragon Green called the press in, 
just in case somebody had not heard 
about the latest doings of the secret 
organization whose power depends 
largely on publicity. He showed 
them stacks of mail from all over 
the country, mostly from people 
who wanted to know how to or- 
ganize a Klan cell in their town. 


“You'd be surprised,’ he said, 
“at some of the prominent people 
who are members of the Klan. It 
might interest you to know that 
just anybody can’t join. Before a 
man is accepted his character has 
to stand a rigid examination. The 
Klan is for native-born, white Gen- 
tile, Protestant Americans. Our first 
aim is to develop character, our sec- 
ond to promote Klannishness, the 
third to protect the home and white 
womanhood, and the fourth is to 
exemplify pure patriotism to Amer- 
ica and the Constitution.” 


Nevertheless, forces were at work 
to thwart the Ku Klux Klan. The 
House Committee on Un-American 


DIGEST 
Activities, spark-plugged by native- 
born, white, Gentile, Protestant 


American John Rankin, said it just 
did not know whether it could in- 
vestigate the KKK. But in New 
York State Supreme Court Justice 
Benjamin F. Schrieber signed an or- 
der revoking the charter of the 
Knights and Women of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Inc., and State Attorney 
General Nathaniel L. Goldstein was 
routing out undercover activity. 

In California Attorney General 
Robert W. Kenny was trying to dig 
out Klansmen. He had uncovered 
in Los Angeles a cross equipped for 
electric lighting, some literature and 
robes. He also had a line on some 
reluctant witnesses. 

In Georgia, the Legislative Coun- 
cil, made up of CIO, AFL and vari- 
ous independent unions, demanded 
that the Treasury Department get 
after the Klan for the unpaid taxes 
(about half a million dollars) due 
when the Klan went underground 
the last time. 

Even so, back in Noblesville, 
Ind., the onetime Grand Dragon, 
D. C. Stephenson, worked on his 
42d attempt to get out of jail. 


Feit Ve ro in Con ress 


THE FIRST NEGRO permitted in the House of Representatives 
was the Rev. Dr. Henry Highland Garnet who delivered a sermon 
to a crowded chamber Feb. 12, 1865. 


Gladys Greene, Hobo News 
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{ Georgia midwives catch babies today 
despite coming of modern medicine 


Condensed from the book, ‘‘Folks Do Get Born” 
By Marie Campbell 


HERE IS indeed “a heap to 
} do at once’ for the granny- 
midwives who usher into the 
world 26 per cent of all the 


babies born in Georgia. Only a de- 
cade ago it was 42 per cent. 


These grannies do not realize 
that they are the ‘midwife prob- 
lem.”’ They know simply that some- 
body has to attend at a birthing, and 
that there have never been enough 
doctors to go around. So through 
the years they have done what they 
could. 

The granny-midwife in Georgia 
would tell you—and rightly so— 
that the colored midwife came into 
Georgia with the coming of slavery. 

One old midwife claims a tradi- 
tion of midwifery being practiced by 
women in her family “all the way 
straight back”’ to their tribe in Afri- 
ca where some midwife ancestor of 
hers was captured and sold into 
slavery. She brought the practice of 
her profession with her to America, 
handing it down to some close fe- 
male relative, usually a daughter, in 
each succeeding generation. 

This old colored woman who is 
the last of this long family line of 


MARIE CAMPBELL is an Illinois 
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midwives grieves because the family 
tradition ends with her. ‘‘I just ain't 
been able to persuade none of the 
young women in my family to learn 
to catch babies,” she says. ‘“They 
don’t feel called to do work that 
carries them out across the country 
at all times of the day or night and 
in all kinds of weather, good or bad. 
And they want to do work with 
more regular hours and with better 
pay. So I reckon I’m the last to be a 
granny-midwife in my family.” 

What she says of a long line of 
women practicing midwifery in her 
family may very well be true. It is 
historically true that in slavery days 
certain of the older and more intel- 
ligent Negro women were delegated 
to attend the women in the quar- 
ters in childbirth. Sometimes their 
services were extended to the care 
of women in the household of the 
plantation owners. 

Letters, entries in diaries, and 
other such records indicate that the 
family doctor of the landowner was 
sometimes called upon to instruct 
the midwife in obstetrical proce- 
dures. Sometimes she learned in- 
cidentally from the doctor simply 
by being with him on a case without 
any prearranged plan that he was 
to teach her. 

All too many antebellum mid- 
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wives learned all they knew from 
another midwife, usually an older 
relative, under whose wing they en- 
tered the profession. Many customs 
and superstitions were handed 
down, some of them dangerous to 
the lives of mothers and babies. 

After freedom the situation was 
not appreciably changed. The mid- 
wife was increasingly called upon by 
women of either color who could 
not afford or were unable to secure 
the services of a doctor in childbirth. 

“It's just the last twenty years 
that the granny-midwives have been 
on the board,” explained Aunt 
Dilly, a retired midwife. “Before 
that time we never had no connec- 
tion with the Board of Health in 
this state. We never had no caps and 
masks and hospital gowns to wear, 
nor no nurses training us how to 
tend on a woman in childbed ac- 
cording to the New Law. I caught 
babies by the Old Law and then by 
the New Law, and I can recollect 
plain when us grannies was first told 
that according to the New L-w we 
was forbid to catch babies _—_aout 
we had a license blank and was on 
the board. Whatever the Law, we 
have aimed to be faithful, but they 
ain’t so many of us no more as there 
used to be.” 

When in 1925 the State Board of 
Health first assumed responsibility 
for supervising and licensing mid- 
wives, there were approximately 9,- 
000 granny-midwives practicing in 
Georgia. In 1944 the number had 
decreased to 2,200. Comparatively 
few candidates for midwifery have 
appeared in the last few years. 

So Mam Bob’s statement that 
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grannies will some day be ‘‘a nigh- 
gone thing” is by no means far- 
fetched. This decrease in the num- 
ber of midwives indicates an urgent 
need to replace them with better 
maternity service. This need is par- 
ticularly urgent in rural areas where 
doctors are so few. Some communi- 
ties are now without the services of 
either a doctor or a midwife. This 
means that neighbors or members of 
the family have to care for mothers 
in childbirth. As one old granny- 
midwife says, ‘They are in a tight 
corner when they can’t have not 
even a midwife there with a woman 
in her misery.” Another midwife at 
her retirement petitioned the Al- 
mighty to ‘‘give folks the minds to 
know and the strength to do, so they 
can manage for better ways of look- 
ing after their women folks when 
they birth their babies.” 

Aunt Jeanie did not know that in 
a mountainous corner of Northeast 
Georgia a whole county had already 
put their minds and their strength 
together “to manage better ways of 
looking after” their mothers and 
babies. The result of their codpera- 
tive thinking and doing is the Ra- 
bun County Maternity Hospital for 
the use of a// their mothers regard- 
less of their ability or inability to 
pay. 

For the past few years—and it is 
only the past few years that there 
have been such schools in the United 
States—the Georgia Department of 
Public Health has been sending 
public health nurses for six months’ 
training in midwifery at Maternity 
Center in New York City, at Fron- 
tier Graduate School in Midwifery 
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in connection with the Frontier 
Nursing Service at Wendover, Ken- 
tucky, and at Tuskegee School for 
Training Nurses in Midwifery at 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 

As yet nurse-midwives are few 
in number in the United States and 
few in Georgia. The midwifery 
schools in this country can take only 
a few students each year, and at 
present most public health nurses are 
too busy to be released for training. 

The school which trains colored 
nurses in midwifery at Tuskegee is 
an outgrowth of joint thinking on 
the part of public health people 
throughout the South in relation to 
the high infant and maternal mor- 
tality and lack of medical facilities. 

Not only does the midwife have 
to learn procedures of sanitary and 
safe maternity care, but, if she is to 
have the codperation of her patients, 
they also need to be educated in the 
ways of the New Law. 

A blood test for expectant moth- 
ers is required by Georgia law and 
whether or not the mother has had 
the blood test is to be indicated on 
the birth certificate. The nurses try 
to impress upon the midwives that 
the blood test is for the good of the 
mother so she can have treatment 
and safeguard her baby’s health too; 
also, it indicates the need for the 
midwife to protect herself from in- 
fection when attending the mother. 
Grannies are not supposed to de- 
liver a woman who does not have a 
paper certifying that she has had 
the required blood test from a 
private physician or at one of the 
venereal clinics held regularly in all 
Georgia counties. Some midwives 
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are inclined to be negligent about 
this. Others are quite strict. 

One evening a country nurse 
heard an old car rattle up to the 
door of her home. A man came 
rushing in saying he had to have a 
blood test for his wife in a hurry. 
His wife was in labor and they had 
called the midwife. When she said 
she would not attend his wife unless 
she had her “‘strip,” he bundled his 
wife into the car and came in a great 
hurry to get the matter fixed up. 

One of the die-hards under the 
New Law is the old superstitions on 
the part of midwives and patients. 
The nurses do not pretend they suc- 
ceed in eliminating all these ancient 
superstitious beliefs and practices. 
Nor do the midwives pretend that 
they have given up all their pet 
superstitions. 

The nurses tackle first and hard- 
est those that are really harm- 
ful. For instance, it makes little dif- 
ference, really, if the mother wears 
in childbirth the hat of her baby’s 
father, or if there is an ax under her 
bed to ease the pain. But it makes a 
lot of difference if the midwife gives 
her tea made of dirt dauber’s nests 
to make the pains stronger and 
hasten delivery. It is a serious mat- 
ter too if she is kept on a starvation 
diet because she and her family, or 
the midwife, or the whole lot of 
them have a superstitious fear that 
anything but bread and coffee will 
make her ill. Or if they tie a black 
string around her waist to stop 
hemorrhage instead of sending for a 
doctor. 

Sometimes there is a chance to 
discuss these superstitions with a 
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group of midwives and their pa- 
tients. On one such occasion a nurse 
was teaching midwives and prenatal 
clinic patients to make sterile pads 
of twelve thicknesses of large dou- 
ble sheets of newspaper spread flat 
and covered “‘slick and smooth” 
with old white rags which had been 
boiled clean. The paper and cloth 
were sewed and then sterilized at 
home in covered pans in a slow oven 
till a potato put in at the same time 
was done. 

One of the midwives said as they 
worked, ‘Under the Old Law we 
never done nothing like this. We 
just used any old things, dirty or 
clean. One time a woman told me 
to get a piece of old quilt off the 
porch. Old dog Tige was lying on 
it, but I kicked him off and put that 
dirty piece of quilt on the woman’s 
bed. Scares me now to think what 
I done.” 

Then various old superstitions 
came up as part of the conversation. 
As these old beliefs wove in and 
out of the talk of the midwives and 
their patients, the nurse made them 
the basis of an excellent bit of teach- 
ing. “She didn't get preachy, 
neither,’ commented Aunt Tenny. 
“It was just a bunch of colored 
women with their nurse, talking 
about what was good things to do 
and what wasn’t.” 

Somebody brought up the proper 
ritual for taking off the baby’s cord. 
It should be done on the seventh 
day after birth. The cord must not 
be dropped on the floor and must 
be thrown straight into the middle 
of the fire, for if it touches the floor 
or the back of the fireplace the baby 


will have backache all its life. 

That was only a preface to men- 
tion of these other supersititous no- 
tions about baby care: 
Teething—Rattle box plant pods on 

string around neck. 

Narrow band of black velvet 

around the neck. 

Mole’s foot around neck. 

Hog or dog tooth hung around 

neck. 

Briar root to chew on. 
Thrush—Persimmon bark tea. 

Rub baby’s mouth with 9 leaves 

of sage. 

Let horse blow in baby’s mouth. 

Birthmark removed by touching 

with dead man’s hand. 

Dried turtle heart tea for long 

life. 

Daddy-long-legs rolled in dough 

for chills. 

Hives—expose to sun three suc- 

cessive mornings. 

Colic—bone out of hog’s foot. 

Grease knees with dish water to 

make baby walk early. 

After they had gone on their way, 
the nurse said, ‘““You know, under 
the circumstances in which they 
often work I could not do as well 
as they 

Nurses say they learn from the 
midwives—largely things of the 
spirit. One nurse said she had 
learned from them to have what 
they call “long patience,” a neces- 
sary quality for one in a public 
health program where much is a 
slow matter of education. Another 
said she had learned that people of 
different races and social levels 
could mutually respect and like one 
another. 
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Guadalcanal when Booker T. 

Schuler was an Army cor- 

poral stationed in the South 
Pacific. 

He invented a medical supply 
kit that filled the combat needs of 
an Air Evacuation Squadron. Since 
his discharge, Schuler, who is a 
tailor, has been devoting his spare 
time to a new invention. This one, 
strictly for civilian use, is a mouse 
trap. He calls it a “Godsend to 
housewives ...a great weapon 
for ridding the world of pests and 
diseases.” 

Schuler lives in a dingy tenement 
building on West 151st Street, on 
the edge of Harlem with his wife 
and his seven-year-old daughter, 
Cynthia. “I felt I had to invent 
it,” he says of his new trap. “In 
Guadalcanal, I had to sleep with rats 
in tents, in foxholes, and in my 
bunk. They were rats big as little 
puppies, and so bold they thought 
nothing of crawling over your mos- 
quito netting and looking right 
down at you.” 

“Then I got discharged and came 
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home,” Schuler went on, “and I 
thought I was finished with rats. 
But no. Right here in the house I'd 
hear mice squeaking around in the 
walls having a ball. And late at 
night, if we're out on the stoop, we 
see the big rats running around near 
the garbage cans.” 

“Oooh, I get scared when I see 
them,”’ Cynthia said, moving closer 
to her father. She tugged at her 
pink hair ribbon and frowned. 

“All along we'd been using the 
ordinary spring traps,” Schuler said. 
“They'd sit around for weeks and 
weeks and the mice would walk all 
around them paying no attention. 

“Well, I got to thinking. They've 
been inventing atomic bombs and 
what not, but nobody’s been doing 
anything about doing away with 
the mouse. I asked myself, “What 
can I do about out-thinking the 
mouse?’ And I went to work.” 

He told us that the first model of 
his trap consisted of a masonite 
cover, with a mouse-sized trap door 
in its center, which he placed over 
a pail of water. The trick was to 
get the mouse to go after bits of 
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cheese bait set on the cover, fall 
through the trap door and drown. 

“When I saw the thing I didn't 
think much of it,’”” Mrs. Schuler in- 
terrupted. “I said to Mr. Schuler, 
‘Are you going nuts?’ But he was 
determined. At night he'd lie awake 
in bed hearing the mice squealing 
and he'd listen for them to fall 
through the trap door. But our 
mice was educated mice. They 
wouldn’t go near the cheese.” 

“That's what made me decide to 
study mouse psychology,”’ Schuler 
said. “I decided to hang news- 
papers over the kitchen door and 
leave the lights on. Then I punched 
a little peephole in the newspaper 
to see through. When things got 
real quiet, the mice would come out 
and play around like little kittens, 
rolling over each other and what 
not.” 

“Really,” said Mrs. Schuler. “He 
isn’t kidding. They played around 
just like little baby kittens.” 

“Well, looking through the peep- 
hole I was able to see what was 
wrong with my trap. I learned that 
the mouse has almost human facul- 
ties. As long as he’s walking on 
solid ground, he’s happy. Once 
the ground trembles and quivers he 
gets smart and pulls back. The 
mice got suspicious about my trap 
door because it quivered the minute 
they set foot on it.” 

So Schuler made a trap door that 
wouldn’t quiver and wouldn’t drop 
until it “was too late for the mouse 
to even say his prayers.” The new 
door hasn't been patented yet, and 
all he'd tell us was that it worked 
on a “balanced principle.” 


This new model seemed to work 
all right. Schuler caught a mouse 
the first night he set it up. “‘But it 
had its drawbacks,” he said. “In 
the first place, when the trap door 
fell it didn’t swing back to await the 
next mouse. And even if it did, 
the first mouse would still be swim- 
ming around and scaring away that 
next mouse. This was important 
and I had to consider it because 
mice don’t forget so easy. My prob- 
lem was to fix the trap so the mice 
would be innocent as babes no mat- 
ter how many got drowned, or how 
long the trap was there.” 

After more experiments, he final- 
ly constructed a trap door that 
would swing back; also, by setting a 
second masonite section just above 
the water, and connecting it by tun- 
nel with the trap door above, 
trapped mice couldn’t come up for 
air and had to drown immediately. 

“It worked like a charm this 
time,” Schuler said, proudly. 

Schuler brought out a model of 
the trap and set it down before us. 
It was as he had described it, and 
designed so that it fitted over a 
water pail. He told us he hoped 
to find a manufacturer for his trap 
as soon as his patent rights are 
cleared. 

“I don’t think he'll have any 
trouble,’ Mrs. Schuler said. ‘Jt 
certainly gets rid of the mice. 
Either gets rid of them or makes 
them go visit their cousins. We 
haven't heard so much as a squeak 
for days.” 

“That's right,”’ Schuler said, 
if they should come back they'll find 
their graves waiting for them.” 


AST CHUNKS of the South’s 

fertile human topsoil 
have for generations been 
ebbing away. 

No detective’s eye is needed to 
uncover ample evidence of what 
has been going on. Almost any 
Southerner with eyes open, out of 
his own community or acquaintance, 
could name half a dozen of supe- 
rior Southern exiles without half 
trying. 

Take, for example, my own friend 
Jim. Jim and I grew up in the 
same town in the South together. 
He went to a Southern college, 
graduated with honors, went on to 
Oxford on a Rhodes scholarship, 
came back to a chair in a Southern 
university, grew restive and re- 
signed, and now is teaching philoso- 
phy in one of the better schools of 
the Middle West. His mind, char- 
acter, and ability are the sort the 
South can ill afford to lose; but lost 
him we have—and Jim’s name, alas, 
is legion. 

Scattered all over the North and 
West, in a wide variety of enter- 
prises and institutions, you can find 
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{ Migration of best talent of Dixie 
to North alarms a native Southerner 


My Lovely Magnolias 


Condensed from Yale Review 
By J. H. Marion, Jr. 


people like Jim by the score. They 
may, to be sure, have retained their 
Southern accent, and more than a 
trace of the scent of cape jasmine 
may still cling to their garments. 

But what is important is that, 
while they once were Southerners, 
they are now ex-Southerners. They 
have quietly cut their Southern roots, 
shaken the dust of Dixie off their 
feet, and now are pursuing their 
careers in other, if not more sunny, 
climes. What is more, except for 
an occasional visit, most of them, it 
is safe to say, have no desire what- 
ever to go back. 

So far most of us stay-at-homes 
have taken all this with our cus- 
tomary Southern calm; but we can’t 
shrug them off, these exiles, as un- 
important people—not as a group 
anyway, and certainly not when the 
total impact of their departure upon 
the South is soberly considered. 

Take a brief but closer look at 
them—their number, quality, and 
variety. Recent careful studies paint 
the picture fairly clearly. There is 
the one made a few years ago by 
Dr. Wilson Gee of the University 
of Virginia, for example. Dr. Gee 
took the latest volume of ‘Who's 
Who in America” and scientifically 
dug into it to see how many of the 
eminent Americans listed there had 
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been born in the South, and how 
many had moved away to other 
parts of the country. 

What he found is of more than 
academic significance. Of the 6,015 
southern-born white persons listed 
in that volume of “Who's Who,” 
no less than 2,229 were at that time 
living outside the South. It was 
true, of course, that many such peo- 
ple of comparable ability had come 
into the South from other parts of 
the country, but even so the swap 
was far from even; for as compared 
with the 2,229 outstanding people 
the South had given away, it had 
received only around fourteen hun- 
dred non-Southerners of the same 
general type—the net loss to the 
South, to be exact, being 813. And 
on top of that, Dr. Gee declared, 
“It is a demonstrable fact that the 
South does not receive man for man 
the same grade of persons that it 
sends to other parts of the country.” 

This means, quite simply and 
bluntly, that with the South thus 
losing its most able and talented 
people about three times as fast as 
it is losing its native white popula- 
tion as a whole, this part of the na- 
tion, which for the past eighty years 
has stood in direct need of social 
rebuilding, is being systematically 
drained of a large amount of its 
most creative and vigorous leader- 
ship. 

If, as it does, our region lags be- 
hind the rest of the nation eco- 
nomically, politically, and educa- 
tionally, and if demagogues too 
often arise to mislead the masses 
and bring the name and ways of 
the South into contempt, the basic 
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cause, I think, is not where we com- 
monly look for it. It is not merely 
that we have too many gullible, 
ignorant people at the bottom but 
that we have too few able, informed, 
and well-trained people at the top. 

Southern schools and colleges, 
Southern mewspapers and maga- 
zines, the Southern bar and the 
Southern church, to name no more, 
are not getting in sufficient number 
the kind of leaders who help to 
make ignorance unpopular, reac- 
tion repulsive, and gullibility im- 
possible. The root trouble, in a 
word, is with the creative and pro- 
gressive Southern minority. Too 
many members of that group are 
leaving home. 

The hard, unflattering fast is that 
so far as the great majority of these 
abler Southern exiles are concerned, 
the main cause of their exile is not 
something they have seen or been 
offered in the North or West but 
something they have known and felt 
in the South. They have, in a word, 
not so much been drawn away as 
driven away. 

We Southerners, by our unwit- 
ting and often chronic complacency, 
our oversensitiveness to criticism, 
our intolerance of liberal thought 
and progressive movements, and by 
our frequent nostalgia for “dear 
dead days beyond recall’’ (which in 
many respects aren't worth recall- 
ing) have been giving ourselves a 
far bigger beating than Grant and 
Sherman or even old Thaddeus 
Stevens ever dreamed of giving us. 
Hard words? Yes, but I put them 
down deliberately, speaking in love 
what I believe is the truth. 
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Take a familiar but rather classic 
illustration. A few years ago when 
a famous study of Southern eco- 
nomic conditions prompted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to call the South the 
nation’s “Economic Problem Num- 
ber One,” it ought to have been 
clear to all Southerners (it was, of 
course, to some) that so astute a 
politician as Mr. Roosevelt would 
never have called the South anything 
that he felt was in the slightest de- 
gree insulting. All he was trying 
to do, of course, was to face facts 
and coin a phrase that might stir 
people to deal with the facts real- 
istically. 

But was that the way the South 
took it? Judging by the foam at 
some mouths, you might have 
thought the President had called the 
South everything from a carpet- 
bagger to a sore-back mule. In a 
three-column editorial entitled 
“North Carolina Begs to be Ex- 
cused,” the Charlotte Observer—to 
mention only one response of dozens 
like it that might be cited—took off 
its coat, spit on its hands, and hotly 
repudiated the whole idea on the 
ground that “you can doubtless walk 
around a rich man’s estate and find 
some garbage.” 

It is, I am convinced, by such es- 
sentially immature responses to ma- 
ture and well-meant criticism, both 
inside and outside the South, that 
our region is repelling many of her 
ablest sons and daughters and 
thereby throwing away much of this 
priceless raw material of progress. 

Young men have come along, and 
older ones too, ‘full of ideas” and a 
real desire to move the South along, 
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but all too often the incentive to 
create and the ambition to serve are 
crushed out by the deadly pressure 
to see, hear, and speak no evil about 
dear old Dixie, and to think little or 
nothing that will upset tradition. 

As a good example of what too 
often still happens—though nor- 
mally in less spectacular fashion— 
take the case of the young historian 
John Spencer Bassett, whom North 
Carolina forty years ago virtually 
handed over to Smith College. 
When, as a professor in Trinity 
College in 1903, Bassett wrote an 
article in which he casually referred 
to Booker T. Washington as “‘per- 
haps the greatest man save Robert 
E. Lee born in the South in a hun- 
dred years,” he at once became the 
hounded victim of one of the most 
savage man-hunts in Southern edu- 
cational history. 

Spurred on by a Raleigh newspa- 
per, which all during the furore 
kept printing his name as ‘“‘bASSett,”’ 
citizens high and low went after 
him like a pack in full cry thirsting 
for blood—and one day they got 
it. Though defended by his fel- 
low professors, president, and board 
of trustees, Bassett finally gave up 
and took the chair at Smith which 
offered him a chance to breathe 
freely again and to write whatever 
he pleased about Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

I know, of course, that we sel- 
dom do this kind of thing so bru- 
tally any more, but new chapters on 
the same old theme, nevertheless, go 
on being written to the loss and 
shame of the South. To take but 
one more example, let me mention 
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a fairly recent exile who can speak 
for himself. A young newspaper 
writer of outstanding ability, he was 
awarded some years ago a Nieman 
Fellowship for study at Harvard. 
As he was about to leave Alabama 
for Cambridge, he says, he got a 
letter from one of his old college 
professors. It closed with the 
words, “You must return to the 
South for service in your chosen 
field.” Another letter said: ‘One 
thing only, come back home when 
your experience with -Harvard 
ends.” 

But the young writer seems to 
have had different ideas, and in a 
caustic letter to The Nation he tells 
why. “Before I departed for Har- 
vard,” he says, “I told a friend that 
the wisest thing I could do would 
be to print a handbill denouncing 
Jefferson Davis as a scoundrel and 
his cohorts in rebellion as arrant 
fools. Then I should be run out of 
Alabama on a rail. That, I thought, 
would be better than, after a year 
abroad, being looked on with scorn 
and contempt as soon as I was heard 
to mutter one critical comment on 
Southern affairs.” 

These are not pleasant words. I 
don’t even think they are all strictly 
true. But we shall make a mistake 
if, annoyed by any bitterness or dis- 
tortion in them, we fail to face hon- 
estly the truth in them. It might be 
immensely consoling if we could 
wave aside all such words as the 
petulant outpourings of brash young 
cynics; but we can’t. There are 
many other ex-Southerners who feel 
the same way and who, when they 
speak, bear essentially the same tes- 
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timony: young teachers, for exam- 
ple, who, convinced of a truth that 
ran afoul of Southern pride or cus- 
tom, have heard the ominous voice 
of some president or board of trus- 
tees saying, “You can’t teach it 
here!’ ; young preachers who, eager 
to speak for God in the spirit of 
Amos and Micah and Jesus, have 
found their Southern congregations 
far readier to venerate the memory 
of dead prophets than to open their 
ears to a live one. 

Nor is it merely in the field of 
race relationships that these would- 
be speakers-out have a difficult time ; 
it is, partly because of our tradition 
there, almost everywhere. Our ra- 
cial pattern is so rigid, its daily 
compulsions are so at variance with 
our principles and our finer human 
instincts, and the atmosphere it sets 
up is so pervasive, that its repressive 
and stultifying effects are felt in 
practically all areas of our social 
life, making it harder for the typical 
thinking Southerner to be avowedly 
unorthodox and liberal, about any- 
thing, than perhaps similarly placed 
individuals elsewhere in the coun- 
try. 
What, then, is to be done? To 
try to stop this particular migration 
entirely would, of course, be neither 
wise nor wholesome. Within rea- 
sonable limits, regional interchange 
of talent is a good thing, serving at 
once to allay provincialism and to 
foster the rise of a truer national 
conscoiusness. But when by an un- 
intentional overdisplay of generosity 
One section begins damaging itself 
to the point of practically mortgag- 
ing its future, its prodigality, for its 
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own good, had better be checked as 
soon as possible. 

That our section, as I have al- 
ready said, has been immeasurably 
enriched by the human resources 
poured in from the outside, is un- 
deniably true. No informed and 
grateful Southerner would think for 
a moment of arguing otherwise. In 
scores of Southern pulpits, class- 
rooms, editorial offices, and similar 
positions of leadership, valuable 
Northerners and Westerners are 
serving with ability and often dis- 
tinction, and the total influence for 
good of their cross-fertilizing con- 
tribution is beyond computation. 

But the fact remains that on many 
prickly social issues they simply can- 
not speak with the same force and 
authority, nor call us to repentance 
with the same success, as can many 
of those who, in the words of Brer 
Rabbit, have been “‘bred and born 
in the brier patch.” There is no 
use denying the truth of Howard 
Mumford Jones’s observation that 
Southerners, by and large, ‘never 
accept the outlander’—we don't: 
not, certainly, when we think the 
outlander is trying to reform us, and 
often not when he comes and lives 
among us without any condescension 
or trace of missionery zeal whatever. 
Thus no matter how unreasonable 
or unfair this attitude may be—I 
happen to think it is often both— 
we must not blink for a moment the 
fact that we are now saddled with 
it, as a section, and probably will 
be for some time to come. 


Its fundamental meaning, what- 
ever else it may imply, is unavoid- 
Of attractive and forceful 


able. 
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southern-born leaders who love the 
South and know its problems, and 
who while never forcing an impos- 
sible pace are yet eager to call the 
South forward to better ways of 
living—of such folk of our own we 
cannot have too many. We need to 
raise all we can and then keep our 
fair share of those we raise, because 
no other brand of leaders can, for a 
while at least, fully take their place. 

But concerning these invaluable 
human assets of ours, that isn’t by 
any means all we need to do. Rec- 
ognizing their indispensability is 
only the first step. The second is 
harder but no less important: we 
must give them their heads. We 
must allow them ample freedom for 
the kind of thought, speech, and 
action which will keep blowing 
through our Southern life the cleans- 
ing and ventilating winds of new 
ideas and dissenting opinions. 

While we have no Fuehrer, and 
while it would be unfair to brand 
our region as fascist, it might be 
well to bear in mind that a glorified 
past, a sacred pattern of life handed 
down to us by our fathers, may im- 
pose upon us—without our know- 
ing it even—a tyranny almost as 
baneful as that of a living dictator. 
That has happened once at least, 
beyond question, in our Southern 
history. 

A hundred years ago, as all who 
know the story are sadly aware, the 
South was in the midst of a thirty- 
year period almost as ruinous, in- 
tellectually and socially, as the pe- 
riod in modern Germany between 
1933 and 1945. Whereas up to 
about 1830 slavery could be dis- 
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cussed fairly freely, pro and con, 
after that it could be discussed freely 
in only one way—pro. Slavery was 
“right,” “just,” and “Christian” — 
that was the party line, and woe unto 
him who dared to say it nay! 

Books on the Negro appeared 
which in many ways sound today 
like the anti-Semitic tommyrot of 
the late Dr. Goebbels. Pulpit, 
press, and private tongues took up 
the racial dogma, and such was the 
pressure brought to bear upon indi- 
vidual objectors that, with all the 
anger and heartache of refugees 
fleeing a modern Gestapo, scores 
and hundreds of outstanding South- 
erners quietly pulled up and left. 

It is the deeper lesson of that 
dark period that our region must 

_ learn if too many of our better 
Southern leaders are not to go on 
being lost to us—often lost with the 
feeling not so much of being ex- 
ported as being deported. The fact 
that we have far more freedom of 
thought now than our section had 
in 1845 must not blind us to the 
ugly and stubborn fact that we have 
far less of it than we ought to have. 

Our goose-stepping, admittedly, 
may be a far cry from the old ante- 
bellum variety, but it’s goose-step- 
ping nevertheless, and a region of 
goose-steppers, we need to remem- 
ber, is no more admirable nor wise 
than a nation of goose-steppers. 

On the Negro question, to be 
specific, we must have done with 
this stupid cultivation of a hush- 
hush attitude that makes it all toe 


easy for those who want more jus- 
tice in this field either to keep their 
opinions under their hats or take 
them north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. The great majority of South- 
erners who are liberal thinkers on 
that or any other question, it is safe 
to say, are not demanding or expect- 
ing universal agreement or ap- 
plause; nor would they like to be 
surrounded with so soft and balmy 
a social air that all need for courage 
would disappear. But they would 
like the privilege—that privilege to 
which they are entitled as Ameri- 
cans and which they believe is a pri- 
mary condition of a people’s social 
health—of voicing and even living 
their dissent without being looked 
upon as either crackpots or crimi- 
nals, or both. 

Creative leadership, like plows 
and fertilizer, obeys the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and there is no 
way in the world to keep the supply 
from drying up except to keep the 
demand from dwindling. A renais- 
sance of realism, tolerance, and vi- 
tal self-examination, therefore— a 
rebirth that will save us from being, 
in Ellen Glasgow's phrase, ‘‘a sec- 
tion slipping through life without 
looking it in the face’’—that is what 
is called for, and what we must ex- 
perience, if more of our bright 
young Southerners are to kept at 
home. Without that, any other 
price we attempt to pay will be 
about as effective as sentimentally 
singing “Dixie” or waving the “bon- 
nie blue flag.” 


By W. Randy Dixon 


son, Jr., is every inch a hero. 
Woodson’s stature as a “‘sol- 
dier’s hero” is so entrenched 
with several army bigwigs, including 
at least two generals, that they are 
still trying to convince Washington 
that his superior valor and courage 
on that fabulous D-Day in Norman- 
dy merits at least the Distinguished 
Service Cross instead of the Bronze 
Star adorning his brawny chest. 

Yes, Woodson is brawny, stand- 
ing six feet one inch and weighing 
a solid 190 pounds. But it is only 
in physical outline that he resembles 
the Homeric facsimiles familiarized 
by radio, movie, fiction and news- 
print. 

His academic veneer, conversa- 
tional reticence and overall restraint 
is more typical of the heritage be- 
queathed him by conservative Phila- 
delphia ancestry than of any sugges- 
tion of combat halo. 

Moreover, his general demeanor 
mostly reflects cloistered Lincoln 
university from which, three years 
ago as a 20-year-old sophomore, he 
ventured into the army and became 
attached to the medical detachment 
of the 320th Barrage Balloon Bat- 
talion, first Negro unit to assault the 
Normandy beaches. 

For this historic foray, the 320th 


W. RANDY DIXON was a war cor- 
respondent for the Pittsburgh Courier in 
England and France. 


(Cs Waverley Wood- 


was split into groups of three. Each 
group was placed in landing craft 
carrying members of the famous 
29th Infantry Division. 

They went in at H-Plus-Four 
Hours. 

Although misfortune befell other 
medical units, Woodson’s, as if by 
some miracle, got through. As they 
crept over the beach, men fell all 
around them, their blood staining 
the already drenched sands into 
deeper and deeper crimson. 

Woodson surveyed the death- 
charged scene but he sought no fox 
hole sanctuary. The time was one 
for action—and greatness. With 
what he could salvage, he supervised 
the setting up of a first aid station. 

Minutes became hours and the 
hours accumulated until nine of 
them elapsed. Meanwhile the de- 
tachment of which he was a mem- 
ber, administered to hundreds and 
hundreds of casualties. The fact that 
they themselves carried on and re- 
mained unwounded under the mur- 
derous enemy cross-fire is further 
testimony that miracles were in the 
air. 

A casualty was encountered with 
his right foot dangling by shreds. 

Cool and calculated, Woodson 
made a decision. It was that type 
of decision which underlines cour- 
age, resolution and heroism. 

With improvised anasthesia and 
make-do instruments and steriliza- 
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tion—and fully aware of the conse- 
quences of his venture—he AMPU- 
TATED. His operating room was 
destiny-choked Omaha Beach. His 
chief attendants, death, havoc and 
personal greatness. 

It might seem incredible that a 
rank novice with no training what- 
soever as a practitioner, could un- 
der any circumstance to say nothing 
of the indescribable nightmare that 
was D-Day, perform major surgery 
without fatal after-effects to the sub- 
ject. 

But Woodson did on that event- 
ful day and thought nothing of it. 
Perhaps there was too many other 
things to think about and to do. 

Felled himself a few minutes 
later by shrapnel bursts that carved 
coveted hunks from his rear mid- 
section, he scorned the flow of blood 
from his wounds. He smirked at the 
pain. 

Seeing that the fast-rising tide 
might inundate the stretchers on 
which lay many of his ‘“‘patients’’ he 
unhesitatingly not only directed 


their removal to higher stretches of 
the beach but assisted in it. 

Further weakened, he lasped into 
a semi-coma. But his surcease proved 
only an interlude. Shouts from 
dozens of British Tommies, floun- 
dering about and drowning after 
their craft struck a mine and ex- 
ploded, galvanated him into re- 
newed action. 

Dragging himself upright, he 
rushed into the surf, helped them to 
safety and then directed respiratory 
applications for each victim. All 
survived. 

He carried on all told for 30 con- 
secutive hours (well into D-Plus- 
One-Day) before he toppled over in 
an exhausted heap. 

His work was done. He looked 
a goner. But a few weeks hospital- 
ization and he was back with his 
unit. 

Today Cpl. Waverley Woodson 
Jr.’s major concern is an early re- 
turn to college and then post-gradu- 
ate work to become—yes you've 
guessed it—to become a surgeon. 


MR. AND MRS. JACK BENNY have a maid named Henrietta 


who has been in their employ for many years. 


Henrietta now is 


wise in the ways of show business and knows exactly how to meet 
a problem. Recently, while Benny was preparing his broadcast, 
Henrietta brought some food and drinks to the script-writers. One 
of them patted Henrietta too affectionately and with a familiarity 


reserved only for intimate members of her family. 


“Mister, if you 


do that again,” Henrietta warned him, “you'll need only one more 
clean shirt.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


More Maidenty Mischief 


{ A Mississippi publisher explains how 
two congressmen from his state got that way 


Gentlemen Mississippi 


Condensed from Salute 
By Hodding Carter 


LMOST EVERY Mississip- 
Al pian away from home has 

a common experience when 

he identifies himself to a 
fellow American. Wherever he is— 
on a train, in a filling station or a 
hotel within the United States, in 
a billet in Germany, an Army hos- 
pital in the Pacific or a shop in Tok- 
yo—someone will answer: ‘‘Missis- 
sippi. Bilbo and Rankin, they're 
your boys, aren’t they?” 

Bilbo and Rankin, Rankin and 
Bilbo. It is no accident that they 
are usually spoken together. They 
have become America’s principal 
symbols of intolerance, this pair of 
elderly, small-statured, professional 
politicians who in their native state 
are as politically safe in lashing out 
at “niggers, kikes, dagoes’’ and as- 
sorted Reds as a boa constrictor, 
tossed into a coop of trussed-up fry- 
ers, is safe from bodily harm. 

Both of them possess those quali- 
ties which assure political success 
in Mississippi—and many other 
places—a poison-dart sharpness of 
tongue, an ability to identify them- 
selves with the worst prejudices of 
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of a novel on the race question, The 
Winds Of Fear. 


a poll-taxed voting majority, the 
common touch on and off the plat- 
form, devotion to the material needs 
and requests of their constituents, 
and an ear sensitive to the vote- 
getting issues of the moment. 

Of the two, Senator Theodore G. 
Bilbo is the elder, the more noted 
or notorious within the state, the 
more discredited in the past and the 
more powerful today. 

In politics since he was 22—he is 
68 now—he has also been a teacher, 
a preacher and a newsbutcher. He 
has served Mississippi once as lieu- 
tenant-governor, twice as governor, 
and as United States Senator since 
1934. He has been pistol-whipped, 
shot at, jailed on charges of political 
bribe-taking, and considered politi- 
cally dead and buried a half-dozen 
times. 

Practically broke in the early 
1930s, he was rescued by a soft- 
hearted political enemy, the late 
Senator Pat Harrison, and given a 
petty newspaper clipping job in 
Washington, from which he 
emerged as the winning entry in the 
1934 senatorial race. 

A consummate showman, he 
could wear a mask and yet be identi- 
fied by his inevitable red necktie, red 
galluses and the diamond horseshoe 
stickpin that he bought for $92 at 
a public auction back in 1916. For 
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44 political years he has cultivated 
a disarming personal demeanor, off 
the stump, and a talent for attract- 
ing former foes into his camp, with 
the result that only a comparative 
handful of Mississippians hate him 
with the intensity which, for exam- 
ple, characterized the opponents of 
Louisiana's late Huey P. Long. 

When compared to The Man Bil- 
bo, 63-year-old John Rankin is 
strictly penny ante and colorless, 
though this statement may come as 
a surprise to those who have heard 
him sound off against the Reds, the 
“kikes and the niggers,” or have 
seen him mix it up physically with 
an opponent. In his native Itawam- 
ba county, where local humorists 
call him Silent John and Cheap 
Juice John, he has gone untouched 
by a breath of personal scandal. 

He has served in Congress since 
1920, and is dean of the Mississippi 
delegation ; and though several well- 
meaning and able citizens have tried 
to defeat him, no one has even come 
close. A county prosecutor before 
his election to Congress and a 
World War I veteran by virtue of a 
few weeks’ service in a training 
camp, he is known in his home town 
of Tupelo as a respectable if hot- 
tempered citizen, a loud, gaudily ar- 
ticulate and long-winded orator, the 
House father of T.V.A. and a good 
man at a church picnic. As full of 
himself as a pouter pigeon, his Con- 
gressional biography is one of the 
longest in the directory. 

It would be dangerously mislead- 
ing to present Rankin and Bilbo as 
ignorant, violent men—and nothing 
more. For this is not so. They are 
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both shrewd, demonstrably capable 
of leadership, and amiable among 
their friends. In common with most 
demagogues they have at times es- 
poused good causes. 

John Rankin was co-author with 
the late Senator George W. Norris 
of the bill to create the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and he bulled and 
bellowed that measure through the 
House. His home town, Tupelo, 
was the first to receive its benefits; 
every county in his district is con- 
nected with T.V.A., and many a 
farmer who might disapprove of 
his monstrous prejudices remembers 
T.V.A. and thanks Cheap Juice 
John. 

He is, for less worthy reasons, 
also ready to give the veteran the 
moon, the stars, the public wealth 
and his Congressional services for 
ever; and he was author of the 
amendment to raise the base pay of 
men in the armed forces to $50 a 
month. 

Bilbo has obtained for the South 
a number of chemurgic laboratories 
devoted to seeking expanded uses 
for Southern agricultural products. 

By and large, both of them have 
supported such New Deal social 
measures as did not imply racial 
toleration as well. They were ardent 
internationalists, advocates of na- 
tional defense measures at a time 
when only the solid vote of the 
solid Southerners prevented the col- 
lapse of compulsory military train- 
ing a month before Pearl Harbor. 
Whatever their reasons, they have 
voted to seeking expanded uses for 
Southern economy, again save where 
that aid might, as in secondary edu- 
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cation, have implications of racial 
leveling. But their. stock in trade is 
hate. 

To the basic question of ‘What 
are Bilbo and Rankin like?” should 
be added, “What are Mississippi 
and its voters like, and why?” 

In literacy, public health, social 
service, per capita income, crimes of 
violence, pay for teachers and law 
officers and ministers, public works, 
land use, conservation, labor policy 
—whatever you select—Mississippi 
is at the bottom or hovering near 
the bottom. The primary reason, of 
course, is economic. 

Mississippi is a poor state, though 
it is assuredly becoming wealthier 
through oil, the influx of industries, 
a larger number of agricultural 
products, and an increase in the 
white population and a decrease in 
the Negro population. This poverty 
is inherent in an agricultural society 
which for more than a hundred 
years relied upon a single product, 
cotton, and which permits and even 
enforces lower standards of income, 
health and education for its Negro 
population. 

In addition to its poverty, Missis- 
sippi is checked by a conservatism 
typical of a rural, deep-rooted and 
homogeneous people. Change comes 
slowly here; and the outsider, how- 
ever sincerely concerned with the 
problems of Mississippi and the 
South at large, would do well to 
remember that long-established cus- 
tom cannot be uprooted overnight 
by legislation. 

In Mississippi, the man with a 
foreign name and alien features is 
suspect, together with Catholicism, 


inquisitive Yankees and higher edu- 
cation for Negroes. The people re- 
sent Northern interference with or 
even interest in the racial status 
quo; and Bilbo and Rankin gain 
support in Mississippi every time a 
book, a play or a magazine article 
critically surveys Southern racial at- 
titudes—especially if the social or 
sexual taboos are the targets. All 
Mississippians today, even among 
the small but growing minority 
which believes that economic, edu- 
cational and political equality must 
be granted, insist on racial segrega- 
tion. 

Because poverty of body produces 
poverty of mind, racial hates are 
most acute in those sections of Mis- 
sissippi where the cumulative effects 
of a single-crop economy, timber 
despoilation, eroded land and po- 
litical freebooting have produced 
the State’s—and possibly the na- 
tion’s—lowest standard of living. 
Among the lowest income white 
Mississippians there exists a patho- 
logical hatred of the Negro, whose 
material well-being is only a degree 
below their own. 

Since color is the principal dis- 
tinction, these sub-marginal whites 
maintain their self-respect in great 
part by debasing the Negro, by 
demonstrating in every possible way 
the Negro’s inferior place in society, 
and the quelling any attempt to im- 
prove the Negro’s position, even in 
cases where their own position is 
raised at the same time. 

The principal strength of Bilbo 
and Rankin comes from such for; 
lorn folk. Bilbo has never carried 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta section 
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of Mississippi, some fourteen fertile 
counties along the river, which pays 
almost half of the taxes gathered in 
the state’s 82 counties, and which 
is dominated by comparatively well- 
to-do planters, lawyers and business- 
men whose average education and 
income are vastly superior to those 
in the rest of Mississippi. 

In the Delta counties the Negro 
outnumbers the white man two and 
three to one, but there is less Bilbo- 
ism and less racial friction than in 
any other section of the state. In 
this fact there might be a warning 
sign for those who believe that fed- 
eral abolition of the poll tax would 
go far toward ending racial discrim- 
ination at the ballot box. Abolition 
of the poll tax would not in itself 
mean the beginning of Negro suf- 
frage in Mississippi. It would mean 
at the outset simply an increase in 
bottom rail voting—and a resultant 
increase in the Bilbo-Rankin ma- 
jorities. 

When Bilbo and Rankin de- 
nounce the Negro, the Jew, the 
Yankee, the foreigner, the Red, they 
are echoing, more articulately, what 
a majority of this preponderant 
group says and believes. If, in the 
next elections, either or both of 
them are defeated, it will not be 
because of these prejudices but 
because other considerations have 
swayed the majority of their con- 
stituents. Bilbo has been defeated 
before by these same voters, but 
not for reasons of racial or religious 
tolerance. They may split again. 

At the more intelligent voting 
level, also strongly conditioned by 
environment, there are many Mis- 
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sissippians who do not approve of 
the humiliation of their state in the 
eyes of the nation, nor of Bilbo and 
Rankin’s berating of racial minori- 
ties. Yet even among many of these 
there is a tendency to close ranks 
against outside pressure. In Bilbo 
and Rankin some of them reluc- 
tantly project a defense against a 
multiplicity of Clayton Powells, for 
example, or the demands of the 
Northern Negro press to which the 
Mississippi demagogues can point 
and say, ‘See what you can expect 
if it weren't for me.” 

Among even the more liberal 
white Southerners a very real ex- 
pectation and fear of imminent 
racial conflict exists, a conflict for 
which they blame the Southern 
white demagogues on the one side 
and on the other the Negro and 
white spokesmen for the Negro 
race who make proposals or de- 
mands presently impossible of 
Southern acceptance. 

Meanwhile, in the South, thought- 
ful men of good will of both races 
watch, helpless and almost hopeless. 
They see in the performances of 
Bilbo and Rankin a local manifesta- 
tion of the hates that ride hard on 
both sides of the Mason-Dixon and 
the color lines. Those hates will 
not vanish with the defeat of Mis- 
sissippi’s precious pair, nor will they 
end with the enactment of laws for- 
bidding their practical expression. 

But to The Man Bilbo and Cheap 
Juice John such matters are more 
encouraging than disturbing. Their 
formula works best in time of -evil. 
Berate as Red anyone who disagrees, 
humiliate the Jews and the ‘Da- 
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goes,” warn against the “nigger” 
threat to white supremacy, wave 
the bloody shirt. Good stuff. Sure 
fire stuff. 

So, on his visits home from the 
turmoil of Congress, The Man 
Bilbo relaxes confidently in his 
Dream House, near Poplarville. It 
is a beautiful place, the Dream 
House, a brick colonial mansion 
built during his last term as gov- 
ernor. There among his cohorts he 
rests and expands. 

He is writing two books, maybe 
three. When he is home he works 
away at his books in Dream House 
Junior, a smaller, beautifully con- 
structed lodge situated in the cen- 
ter of a man-made lake across the 
highway from the Dream House. 
Its large living room has a vaulted 
ceiling and arched beams, and the 
floor is covered with deer skins and 
scatter rugs. A great, natural stone 
fireplace dominates one wall. Two 
of the walls are adorned with paint- 
ings and portraits, including some 
of The Man himself, and the other 
two are lined with book shelves on 
which ancient law tomes and the 
latest best sellers compete for at- 
tention. 

Off the big room is a small bar, 
gay with murals of scantly clad 
damsels, and lacking only some- 
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thing alcoholic to drink. To one 
side of the bar is a small, compact 
dining room and behind it a mod- 
ernly equipped kitchen. Outside the 
dining room is a lamp-lit patio, 
equipped with a barbecue pit; con- 
nected with the living room by a 
screened porch are two bedrooms 
and bath. All about Dream House 
Junior are color-splashed flowers, 
shrubs and trees. 

It is a perfect place in which to 
write, a place where a statesman 
and scholar of the South might put 
on paper his recommendations for 
curing the ills which plague his 
native state. Here Bilbo is writing 
his books. One is to be titled M/és- 
sissip pi Politics and will contain his 
personal reminiscences of more than 
forty years on the hustings. A sec- 
cond is Stories | Have Heard in the 
Cloak Room of the U. S. Senate. He 
doubts that it will be allowed to go 
through the mails. 

But the third book interests him 
most. It deals with the Negro 
Question, and is to be named Seg- 
regation or Mongrelization, Take 
Your Choice. The Man believes that 
it will have nation-wide appeal and 
that if all those who agree with 
him on sending the Negroes back to 
Africa will buy a copy, he'll do very 
well indeed. 
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| >> HARLEM night life is making a 
Lalit fi) arlem big bid to lure back downtown trade. 


Condensed from Billboard 


Slump in white customers visiting 
colored niteries occurred during the 
war and was aggravated to a great 
extent by publicity in the press a 
year or so ago, highlighting mugging and other disorders in the Negro 
belt. Harlem was presented as a dangerous after-dark region. 

Now, however, the picture has changed. Increase in the number of men 
assigned to police precincts has tended to control the disorder situation 
considerably, and today police officials claim that there’s no more mug- 
ging or footpad trouble north of 125th Street than there is anywhere in 
Manhattan at night. Since Harlem was the Mecca of both New Yorkers 
and out-of-towners, Negro club owners feel that crowds can be drawn 
back uptown, provided the safety element is stressed. 

However, to back their claim and to ease latent fears of Harlem, clubs 
have agreed that any downtowners in parties of four or more, who call 
up the spots and tell them they're coming, will be brought up in a cab 
sent by the club. 

Bellwether is the Elks’ Rendezvous which has opened the campaign with 
a series of slick institutional ads in The New York Daily News. Ads are 
signed by Charlotte and Sonny Murrain, club owners, and paint a gala 
picture of the nitery as a show spot. 

To live up to their floorshow claims, clubs are seeking name talent for 
their shows. Top names would have a radical change in club policy above 
125th Street, where colored names in last few years have seldom worked 
except when they were either going up the pop scale—or coming down. 
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y) >> SOME LAWS of the State of 
hat 4 _A egro d Virginia actually make distinctions 


ms between Negroes, mulattoes and col- 
By Vincent Tubbs ored persons. 


Condensed from Baltimore According to the volume by June 


Purcell Guild, Black Laws of Vir- 
ginia: 

“Every person whose grandfathers or grandmothers, anyone, is or shall 
have been a Negro, although all his other progenitors, except that de- 
scending from the Negro shall have been white persons, shall be deemed 
a mulatto . . 

“And so every person who shall have one-fourth or more Negro blood 
shall in like manner be deemed a colored person.” 

So read the law in 1787 “for prevention of the abominable mixture and 
spurious issue which hereafter may increase by Negroes, mulattoes and 
Indians intermarrying with English or other white women.” 

Whites (male or female) marrying Negroes were jailed for 12 months 
and fined $100. Ministers performing such marriages were fined $200. 
By 1910, the state legislators had worked the thing around to a finer 
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point: “Every person having one-sixteenth or more Negro blood shall be 
- deemed a colored person.” 

Finally, in 1930, it was set forth that “every person in whom there is 
ascertainable any Negro blood shall be deemed a colored person.” 

It also says in the Guild volume: 

“Marriages or illicit relations between colored and white persons pro- 
ducing babies shall be dissolved, the white man or woman banished from 
the dominion, and the child deemed a bastard.” 

Copyright, Baltimore Afro-American (April 21, 1946) 


if >> THE AUDIENCE at the New 

York City Opera Co.’s presentation 
of Puccini's Madame Butterfly at the 
City Center did not have its mind on 
the ethics of an American naval of- 
ficer’s loving, leaving—and causing 
the suicide thereby—of a Japanese maiden named Cio-Cio-San. 

The City Center audience had come not only to hear an everlasting 
favorite, but even more to witness the debut of the second Negro to sing 
with a major American opera company. Last fall Robert Todd Duncan, 
Negro baritone, had appeared in I Pagliacci and Carmen with the same 
company. And now Camilla Williams, winner of the 1943 and 1944 
Marian Anderson Awards and also of the 1944 Philadelphia Orchestra 
Youth Concert Auditions, was to sing the role of the ill-starred Japanese 
heroine. 

Miss Williams, a former school teacher from Danville, Va., and theater 
usher in Philadelphia, made an even greater success of her pioneering than 
Duncan had. She was nervous in the first act but, once she had found 
herself, she turned in a highly sensitive and appealing vocal and dramatic 
performance. And the young soprano had one special booster who had 
every reason to be extra critical: Geraldine Farrar, the greatest Butterfly 
of her time. Asked if Miss Williams had the potentialities of a great 
Butterfly, Miss Farrar answered: “I would say that already she is one of 
the great Butterflies of our day.” 


Condensed from Newsweek 


Copyright, Newsweek (May 27, 1946) 


WI >> IN MEXICO there is no colored 
extcan onder problem. There's no Jim Crow in 
baseball that makes the trying out a 

an colored player like Jackie Robinson 


Condensed from International Digest 
se have had them for a long time. In fact, Al Schacht, the noted baseball 
clown and one of the most widely traveled of athletes, still talks of a 

Cuban Negro who was playing in Mexico 12 years ago. 

Schacht was accompanying an all-star team, managed by Earl Mack, son 
of Connie Mack, leader of the Philadelphia Athletics. Earl Mack, who 
had gone on ahead to do some scouting, asked Schacht one day, “Who is 
the greatest hitter you ever saw?” 

“They were all great when I was pitching for the Washington Sena- 
tors,” laughed Al, “but I guess that the top man in getting on base was 
Ty Cobb.” 

“You're going to see the world’s greatest this afternoon,” averred Earl 
Mack solemnly. 

A tall, sturdy fellow with the build of a Bob Meusel, one of the finest 
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hitters of the old Yankees, showed up. He belted American League pitch- 
ing maestro, Ted Lyons, four for four and Jack Knott, four for five. He 
was at bat 16 times in three games and was put out only once. Schacht 
questioned the official scorer about the lad’s batting average. Al swears 
that his record for 74 games in that Mexican league was over .800, or 
about four hits for every five times up! 

Inasmuch as .438 is the American major league batting record you may 
realize what that means. Conceding that the opposition was poor, never- 
theless this obscure garage mechanic, lost forever to posterity, was a re- 
markable player. In one game, the Mexican ace and Jimmy Foxx, the 
Philadelphia Athletics’ immortal, played a different position each inning 
and the youth from below the border took all of the honors. 

Copyright, International Digest (July, 1946) 


>> THE STAR of the show rubbed 
5o Years y dlanitor corn meal on his jowls to fake a 


grey beard, blacked out his gleaming 
Condensed from Time front teeth with charcoal, put on an 

ancient linen duster and battered 

black felt hat, picked up a china- 
berry walking stick. Then John Henry Moreland hobbled on to the stage 
of the Madison, Ga. public school, as Uncle Remus. 

The white folks in the P.T.A. were celebrating John Henry Moreland’s 
50th year as school janitor, friend and confidant. 

John Moreland, one of eleven sons of a slave, never had much chance 
at schooling himself. So he took the janitor’s job at the high school, as a 
boy of 17. He got the teachers to leave their lessons on the blackboard 
so that he could study them when they went home. 

Soon the students sidled up to Janitor John with their knotty problems 
in algebra. When the younger students got restless waiting for the bus to 
take them home, they made John tell them long stories from Uncle Remus. 
Sometimes John made them up. 

That was the way it was at the P.T.A. show. Five first-graders perched 
around him while he told a story he made up. 

Two potbellied stoves glowed red in the auditorium. More than 400 
people were packed in the hall, including one alumnus who had come 
from Los Angeles for the doings. Twenty-one Negroes, invited by John, 
sat with the whites. 

At the end of the show, Superintendent W. L. Brookshire handed John 
a check for $1,335, collected from Madison alumni in 26 states and four 
foreign countries. John crossed the stage twice before he turned to the 
audience and found words to say. Said he: “A thousand dollars. I never 
SAW a thousand dollars.” 

Then he hurried out, home to his invalid wife. For the first time in 50 
years he forgot to lock the schoolhouse door. The superintendent did it 
for him. 

Copyright, Time, February 25, 1946 
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{ Gingivitis is biggest threat 


ANY YEARS ago a well- 
Us American physician, 

who had written much 

about nutrition long before 
most people knew anything about 
vitamins and minerals, remarked: 
“We are what we eat.” 

Especially is this true today when 
studies definitely show the impor- 
tance of vitamins and minerals in 
building sound and healthy teeth 
and gums. It was Dr. Weston A. 
Price of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
proved the relationship of tooth de- 
cay to nutrition in his survey of Ne- 
gro tribes in Africa in 1935. His 
findings reported: 

“Native races in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Africa revealed in general a 
high immunity to dental caries (de- 
cay), approximating 100 per cent 
for those tribes who lived on their 
best native foods in accordance with 


CHARLES A. LEVINSON is a Massa- 
chusetts dentist and author of Food, 
Teeth And Larceny and The Examining 
Dentist in Food Hazard Cases. He isa 


regular contributor on dentistry subjects 
to leading magazines. 


to healthy teeth of Negro children 


By Charles A. Levinson 


the accumulated wisdom of their 
tribes. 

“The reason for the excellent 
teeth conditions in these areas were 
attributed to a high level of vita- 
mins and minerals, including phos- 
phorus. There were a few remote 
groups in Central Africa who had 
some dental defects, the reason for 
this was a divergence from good to 
bad diet. Those with poorer teeth 
ate foods low in vitamins and min- 
erals. It was also discovered that 
those with poorer teeth were due to 
the fact that the mothers during 
gestation and lactation had less vi- 
tamins and minerals and the off- 
spring followed this poorer diet 
during the growing period of child- 
hood and adolescence with the con- 
sequent result of more marked den- 
tal defects. 

“Discovery was also made that 
the Negro child brought up in these 
areas of Eastern and Central Africa, 
whose diet was rich in vitamins and 
minerals, presented normal, dental 
arches and normal facial forms. 
Those whose diets were poor in vi- 
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tamins and minerals were found to 
have irregularities of the dental 
arches and abnormal facial forms.” 

Healthy teeth have been carried 
over from Africa to America by 
Negroes despite centuries that sepa- 
rate the two. 

During a survey of school chil- 
dren in a number of Tennessee com- 
munities, teeth authorities found 
that Negro children have a marked 
lower percentage of dental defects 
than have the white children in the 
same areas. The age group used in 
this experiment with white and Ne- 
gro children was between six and 
fourteen years. 

An eminent dental scientist re- 
cently declared that generally speak- 
ing, “The teeth of Negroes appear 
to be naturally resistant to the or- 
ganism causing dental caries and, 
consequently, more Negroes than 
white persons, in their twenties, 
have been found to have teeth in 
good condition, even despite indif- 
ferent dental care and prophylaxis.” 

Permanent teeth of Negroes in 
this country erupt earlier than those 
of the white child. This has no 
bearing on the eruption of the baby 
teeth. These come out about simul- 
taneously in the Negro and white 
infant. That Negro children’s per- 
manent teeth erupt earlier than those 
of the white children is an heredi- 
tary factor that may be due to cer- 
tain hereditary influences derived 
from their African ancestry. 

It is indeed remarkable that 
though the permanent teeth of Ne- 
gro children erupt before those of 
white children, thus exposing them 
more to deterioration, the Negro 
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child’s teeth are more immune to 
dental decay. 

However, the gums of a Negro 
child are less immune to disease 
than in white children. 

Recently I discussed the question 
of tooth decay and gum diseases 
among both adult whites and Ne- 
groes of this country with a Boston 
Negro dentist. His conclusions 
were that both adult Negroes and 
whites have about the same kind of 
tooth and gum disturbance. 

However, he found the foreign- 
born Negro, especially from the 
British West Indies, who now live 
in this country, present very strong 
and sound teeth and healthy gums, 
He believes, the enamel rods in the 
teeth of these natives from the Brit- 
ish West Indies are screw-shaped 
or twisted, as observed under the 
microscope. He thinks this is due 
to a hereditary factor and also to 
the rough healthy diet in their coun- 
try. 

The American Negro has straight 
enamel rods, as seen under the mi- 
croscope, and this is due to poor 
diet and heredity. Because the 
enamel rods are straight, according 
to this Boston dentist, in the teeth 
of the American-born Negro, the 
enamel rods will chip easier. The 
typical poor American diet of too 
much sugar and starch and not 
enough vitamins and minerals is one 
of the causes of this defect. 

The doctor concluded that the 
American Negro is living a mechan- 
ical life, like the American white. 
Both are drifting away from primi- 
tive living. I firmly believe there is 
sense in what this Boston Negro 
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dentist says. 

The ailment peculiar to Negro 
children in this country is gingivitis 
or inflammation of the gums. 

This disease disappears in adult 
life because the Negro by his mod- 
ern diet and in his individual Amer- 
ican environment has overcome any 
of his inherited racial advantages. 
He definitely has outgrown the pro- 
pensity to weak gums, as he grows 
into adult life. 

Gingivitis is a disturbance of the 
gums having a metabolic origin. 
This gum disease is characterized 
by red, swollen and bleeding gums. 
It is always connected with germ 
invasion of the gum tissues, because 
of low resistance of the gum tissue 
to fight off the bacteria. 

Predominating factor in the fight 
to prevent and control gingivitis is 
good mouth health habits, such as 
keeping the mouth clean by proper 
tooth brushing, keeping the tongue 
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clean, proper gum massage, visiting 
a competent dentist when all the 
baby teeth appear at about two years 
of age, and following a good diet, 
consisting of plenty of citrus fruits, 
such as orange, grapefruit, pine- 
apple and tomato juices. These all 
contain the precious vitamin C, 
which helps to prevent this gum 
disease. 

Incidence of gingivitis is mostly 
prevalent in the Southern states. 
Unfortunately there is at present a 
serious shortage of dentists in all 
the Southern states. In 1940, there 
were 27.3 male dentists per 100,000 
people in the Southern states as 
compared to an average of 64.1 in 
the rest of the country. Many more 
Negro dentists are needed in the 
South. With an ample supply of 
dentists together with proper health 
education, gingivitis can be “licked” 
among Negro children. 
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IN THE CITY of Munster, Germany, the first colored baby was 
born to a German girl. Eyebrows were raised in certain quarters, 
but enthusiastic approbation for the event came from an unex- 
pected source, the Duke de Croy, whose name rates high in the 
fast-declining circle of European nobility. The duke was so de- 
lighted when he heard the news that he insisted on being the child’s 
godfather. He further stipulated that he should be the godfather 
of all colored babies born to German girls in Munster. 

The result was that eight more Munster girls came forward and 
admitted that they were expecting colored babies! 


Allan Morrison 


whiff of the Negro problem 


{ Noted writer Ilya Ehrenburg gets a 


Condensed from Chicago Sun 
By Samuel Grafton 


HAVE been driving along 
Y the roads of the Deep South 

with Ilya Gregorovich Ehren- 

burg to get to knowthe Soviet 
mind a little better; and it is not, in 
this case, a mind which differs much, 
in content, from that of any excep- 
tionally intelligent person. The So- 
viet writer knows what anybody 
knows. The difference lies in a cer- 
tain harshness, almost fierceness, of 
attitude on basic political points. 
Ilya Gregorovich will not accept 
half-values, or subtleties of mood, 
or technical justifications for what 
he considers to be political errors. 

It was pointed out to him in a 
mixture of French and Russian, on 
an Alabama back road, that while 
there might be strong racist feeling 
in America, there was at least no 
taint of it in formal federal policy 
or law. 

Russia, under the Czars,’”’ he 
said, “there was a law confining 
Jews to the Ghetto, but there was no 
anti-Semitism among the Russian 
intelligentsia. The intelligentsia 
formed a united front against rac- 
ism, and a Russian intellectual 
would as soon have admitted he had 
a venereal disease as that he had a 
touch of anti-Semitism. The Russian 
people helped the Jews, and it is far 
worse to have racism in the hearts 
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of the people, and not in the law, 
than to have it in the law, but not 
in the hearts of the people.” 


WE CALLED on a Negro official 
of a steel workers’ local. We walked 
down the muddy unpaved side street 
to the little house, one bedroom and 
one kitchen for five persons. Ilya 
Gregorovich settled down in a 
stuffed chair, part of an ornate bed- 
room set which almost filled the 
chamber, and the flow of questions 
began. The union official remarked 
that relations between Negroes and 
whites on his job were friendly. 


“Do the white workers come to 
see you in your home?” 

“No.” 

“Do you go to their houses?” 

“No.” 

“How, then, do you mean, friend- 
. “Well, friendly on the job.” 

“Oh.” 


ON THE DOORSTEP of a 
rather bad Negro shack, someone 
says: ‘Russia is so far away, that 
when it is daytime in America, it is 
night there.” 

Ilya Gregorovich smiles and looks 
again at the shack, and says: “And 
sometimes when it is dark here, 
there is daylight in Russia.” 


{ Negro greats show the way 


to keep racial peace in a big city 


Requiem CA A Riot 


Condensed from the book, “Detroit Is My Home Town” 


By Malcolm W. Bingay 
HE NATIONAL Open Gold more for the South than any man I 
Tournament was on in De- ever did hear about.” 


troit and I had promised to 

have dinner with the Old 
Guard of sports writers and ex- 
sports writers. There were Grant- 
land Rice, Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, Westbrook Pegler, John Kie- 
ran, Charles Hughes and all the 
rest of the old gang. I was chided 
for being late. 

“I have spent the afternoon and 
early evening,” I said, “with one 
of the greatest personalities I have 
ever met and I got far more out of 
him than I could out of this bunch.” 

“Who was he?” 

“A Southern gentleman,” I said, 
looking straight at Bobbie Jones, of 
Atlanta, “even if Bobbie does not 
agree with me.” 

The greatest of all golfers was 
propped up on some pillows with 
his feet higher than his head. 
“Who is he?” he asked languidly. 

“Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver, of Tuskegee Institute.” 

“You don’t get any argument out 
of me on that,” he said sitting up 
with a big grin. “I agree with you. 
When Dr. Carver walks down the 
streets of Atlanta, white folks take 
off their hats to him. He’s done 


MALCOLM W. BINGAY is editorial 
director of the Detroit Free Press. 


I had met the gentle old scientist 
at the convention of the Chemurgic 
Conference held at Dearborn Inn. 
Dr. Carver, pioneer in plant chemis- 
try, had come to deliver the princi- 
pal address of the meeting. The Ne- 
gto, black as a telephone, born a 
slave, had revolutionized American 
agriculture—or, rather, was one of 
the leaders in a great movement 
now under way. 

And so we talked through the 
evening about Dr. Carver. All 
tried to remember who said some- 
thing about anyone who grew two 
blades of grass where one grew be- 
fore. Some said it was from the 
Bible. Grantland Rice went down 
to the library and checked. It was 
from Dean Swift—and fitted: 

“And he gave it for his opinion, 
that whoever could make two ears 
of corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his coun- 
try than the whole race of politi- 
cians put together.” 

There could be no more fitting 
epitaph on the grave of Dr. Car- 
ver. Not two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass, but thousands upon 
thousands of flowers and fruits and 
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vegetables have sprouted from once 
sterile soil through his magic. 

More, having restored the good 
earth and having seen the harvest 
thereof, he was not content. He 
began teaching the people what to 
do with the product. From the 
lowly peanut he extracted over 500 
products, including candy, paints, 
plastics and numerous medicines. 
Great industries have grown up as 
a result of his quiet work. He 
turned abject poverty into wealth 
and comfort—and never would he 
take a cent for himself. He con- 
tended always that he was merely 
doing God’s will. That was all the 
reward he desired. 

When I saw him first that day 
he was sitting out in the corridor by 
the door of the banquet hall. The 
place was filled with leaders of in- 
dustry and science. He was to be 
the speaker of the evening. But he 
did not enter. He had dined alone 
in his room. I asked him why he 
was not at the speakers’ table. 

“It's nicer out here.” He smiled. 
“Some people just do not under- 
stand. They'll call me when they 
are ready for me.” 

And so we sat and chatted and I 
forgot all about the dinner and the 
other speakers. 

“God has ordained,” he said, 
“that there should never be any 
want, any poverty of any kind. All 
we have to do is follow His guid- 
ance and find His secrets. It’s all 
so simple, if we could only under- 
stand.” 

“Will the time ever come when 
there will be plenty for everybody?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, intense with 
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eagerness. “There will come a day 
when, out of the soil, we will make 
our houses, our clothes, our auto- 
mobiles—everything on earth we 
need. Plant chemistry is just at its 
beginnings. We have only opened 
a crack in the door. The age of 
plastics has not yet arrived. If wars 
are caused by the lack of things, 
there will be no more wars because 
the earth will pour forth plenty for 
everybody. There will be no such 
thing as a have-not nation. Henry 
Ford understands that. That is why 
we began working together years 
ago.” 

When a blight hit the southern 
peanut crop and it looked as though 
the growers would be ruined, as 
well as the owners of factories who 
made products from them, Dr. Car- 
ver was sought. He studied the 
mold that was infesting the plants 
and prescribed some simple remedy. 
It worked. The crop was saved. 
But when the growers’ association 
asked him how much they owed him 
he answered, “You do not owe me 
anything. God gave you the pea- 
nut. How can I charge anything 
for serving Him?” 

Some years later, I spent the day 
with him in his laboratory at Tus- 
kegee. I found him on the second 
floor of the boys’ dormitory where 
he lived alone in one little room. 
His clothes were patched and worn. 
Always they tried to “dress” him 
but he never had any thought of 
clothes. A tramp would have 
scorned his shoes. But every morn- 
ing there was a fresh flower in his 
button-hole. He changed the world 
but never seemed to be living in it. 
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And now let us go from the sub- 
lime to the meticulous. 

The average social worker, if 
given enough pencils and brightly 
colored pins to stick on a graph, 
can prove anything. He can even 
find things that do not exist. 

Ever since that race riot in De- 
troit, in the summer of 1943, this 
city has been inflicted with—among 
other things—visiting sociologists 
who seek to dig deep, and think 
deeper, in ascertaining how it hap- 
pened. If they stopped there, it 
would not be so bad; but they go 
away and write books about it and 
proclaim them to be of great social 
significance. 

Other books and magazines toss 
all statistics, facts and reason out of 
the window in going madly emo- 
tional about the sweep of hate which 
ended when the United States Army 
arrived—after thirty-five people had 
been killed. 

But any good reporter, not obfus- 
cated by either statistical hypnosis ot 
emotionalism, could tell all that 
happened in a few sticks of copy. 

The colored and white citizens of 
Detroit who are possessed of ma- 
turity and judgment understood 
what caused the flare-up. The riot 
was not made in Detroit. It was 
brought here. 

Detroit has always had, since 
Civil War days, a large Negro popu- 
lation. It was the last stop of the 
“underground” through which es- 
caping slaves made their way into 
Canada, before and during the War 
between the States. Many of them 
settled here and they have been 
good, law-abiding citizens. As the 
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industrial growth swept over the city 
they increased in number but were 
quietly absorbed into community 
life, though badly handicapped, as 
were many others, for proper hous- 
ing because of the tremendous de- 
velopment of the city. 

When the Second World War 
came on both white and Negro 
workers poured in here from the 
South. And with them, as is al- 
ways the case in any migration, came 
certain elements of riffraff, both 
white and Negro. This hoodlum 
element soon began causing trouble, 
with both sides freed of the inhibi- 
tions peculiar to the places when 
they came. 

On the Sunday night of June 20, 
with vast crowds of both Negroes 
and whites escaping the sultry heat 
on Belle Isle, the explosion came. 

Before the troops moved in at 
eleven o'clock Monday night thirty- 
five were dead and the hospitals 
were filled with injured. 

There was no trouble after that. 

There has never been any since. 

There was never any trouble be- 
fore. 

And here is the significant thing 
that the army of sociologists over- 
look in their studies of Detroit: Not 
one factory’s routine was upset by 
the rioting. Negro and white work- 
ers maintained their schedules. 
When work shifts came they helped 
one another home. Here was a 
comradeship that refutes all the wild 
yarns about any general feud. 

Right in the heart of the Negro 
section stands the Ebenezer African 
M.E. Church, one of the largest in 
America. It has a congregation of 
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around 5,000. Not one member of 
that group was ever molested, in- 
jured or arrested. 

Never before were the decent 
white and colored citizens of our 
town so closely united. Our riot 
was a by-product of the war and 
war production. It was not made 
in Detroit. 

As a result of it, however, under 
the guidance of James K. Watkins 
there has been organized an inter- 
racial group of splendid citizens. 
They are doing a magnificent work 
in creating mutual understanding. 

In one of these meetings I de- 
livered an address to the colored 
people, dwelling on my experience 
with Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver. But I went beyond him. I 
told of my long friendship with 
Bert Williams, the greatest panto- 
mime artist the American stage has 
ever known and one of our finest 
actors. Each year when he came 
here with the Ziegfeld Follies we 
gave him a wild duck dinner in the 
basement of Louis Schneider’s sa- 
loon on Woodward Avenue. We 
gave it there because Bert liked wild 
duck and Louie Schneider could al- 
ways get the ducks for us—without 
too many legal technicalities. Bert 
was stricken here while playing at 
the Garrick Theater and died on his 
arrival in New York. 

Bert understood the problem of 
his people. He called it ‘the pe- 
culiarly American phenomenon.” 
He was more than just an actor. He 
was a scholar and a philosopher. 

“I agree with Booker T. Wash- 
ington,” he said, “that my people 
have got to earn respect ; they cannot 
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demand it.” 

He did not regret his Negro 
blood. He was very proud of the 
fact that his people had advanced 
so far against such adversities in less 
than three generations from slavery. 
Williams had dramatic talents equal 
to those of Paul Robeson, but he 
confined himself to comedy. Preju- 
dices even then were still too strong 
to permit him to stand on his own 
as a tragedian. 

That achievement was left for 
Ethel Waters by her performance 
of stark tragedy in Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters. It won for her the acclaim of 
Helen Hayes and Katharine Cornell 
as our greatest dramatic actress. And 
just the year before she was bring- 
ing down the house with comedy 
songs, playing the clown. 

Williams stuck to comedy be- 
cause, as he said, the people had an 
idea the Negro was only made for 
laughing purposes. ‘‘So,” he added, 
“I make them laugh. But someday 
my people will be respected for the 
God-given talents they have in their 
own fields of endeavor. I’m not 
discouraged. My people have trav- 
eled a long, long way from the 
slave-ship chains and the whip of 
the cotton fields. Their biggest 
danger is false leadership which ex- 
ploits them. The best friend a Ne- 
gro can have is one who does not 
make him feel sorry for himself.” 

And then—a far cry from God- 
inspired George Washington Car- 
ver—is our own home-town boy, 
Joe Louis, who came out of the slum 
areas of Detroit to win the cham- 
pionship in the Detroit Free Press 
Golden Glove boxing tournaments. 
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I think Joe Louis has done more 
for his people than all the agitators 
for their rights I have ever heard of 
or read about. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
could prize fighting be considered 
an uplifting or cultural activity. Joe 
himself was sent to the school for 
backward children because of his 
slowness in getting his lessons. 
There, his report card read, he was 
“capable with his hand.” 

But even in this prize-fight busi- 
ness the Negro was barred when it 
came to the heavyweight class. It 
was decreed that to have a Negro 
heavyweight champ would be “‘bad 
public policy.” 

Then along came quiet Joe. 

He stands today, alone, in the 
lowest of the big sports. 

There has never been the slightest 
hint of any scandal in connection 
with any of his fights—which alone 
makes him unique. He has never 
struck a foul blow. He has never 
complained at any time of being the 
victim of foul blows, although many 
have been rained upon him. His 
name has never been associated in 
any way with any of the talk of 
shady deals which always haunt 
prize-fight activities. No other 
heavyweight has been so sportsman- 
like and decent in the ring. 

This black man, who once picked 
cotton in the fields of Alabama and 
came to Detroit as a child of the 
slums, has actually uplifted the sport 
in which he has been the only con- 
sistent champion—never having re- 
fused to accept any challenge. 

When the Associated Press flashed 
from Chicago the fact that his wife 
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was suing him for divorce, Eddie 
Edgar of the Detroit Free Press 
sports staff hunted him up to ask 
him about it. 

“Please don’t fool me,” pleaded 
the worried colored lad. “This is 
serious—to me. I never heard of 
such a thing.” 

“I’m not fooling, Joe,’ said Ed- 
gar. ‘Here is the AP report.” 

“I don’t know nuthin’ about it 
a'tall,” sighed Joe. ‘‘But, please, 
sir, if you put anything about it in 


.the paper, will you please say that 


whatever she says is right? I 
wouldn’t want to hurt her.” 

His quiet, modest way has won 
him the admiration of the fight fans 
and the deep affection of the United 
States Army, which he joined gladly 
as soon as the call came and thereby 
set an example for a lot of other 
high-priced athletes. 

The great Dr. Carver, I told 
the colored people of Detroit, 
and your actresses and singers and 
musicians, and all the rest of you 
who are doing worthy things, down 
to lowly Joe, are setting the ex- 
ample. ‘That is the way to win 
your fight. You can’t all be great 
scientists or great dramatic stars or 
great composers or singers. You 
can’t—and perhaps do not want to 
be—great fighters like Joe Louis. 
But you can emulate them by prov- 
ing your worth in the same modest 
way that they have. None of us in 
America, white or black, can de- 
mand respect. It is the one thing 
that money will not buy nor posi- 
tion grant to any of us. It must be 
earned.” 


DIGEST QUIZ 


EW AND FAR between are outstanding roles for Negroes in Holly- 
Jive: and on Broadway. But there have been some memorable 

acting jobs turned in by colored stars who played in long-to-be-re- 

membered parts. Looking back at the movies and plays in which 
Negroes have won acclaim will give you a chance to find out how you would 
do as a Hollywood casting director. Here’s a quiz designed to test your 
memory of famous films and your aptitude at casting. 

It’s one thing to know the movies but a bit tougher is the theatrical scene. 
Still if you’re up on your stars, this test should be a cinch. It includes only 
movies and plays that have hit the headlines with top performances by 
Negro stars. 

Listed at the left are actors and actresses, in the center are roles they 
have played and at the right the names of pictures which had these roles. 
Idea is to match up the three. For instance if you think Richard B. Harri- 
son once played Carmen Jones in the movie Gone With The Wind, the 
answer would be 1—C—b. But if you know better than that, you'll have 
an entirely different answer. Count five points for each correct answer. 
Sixty gives you a perfect score and makes you eligible for a half-million 
dollar a year job as a Hollywood director, if you know the right people. 


See correct answers on inside back cover. 


1, Richard B. Harrison A. Othello a. Strange Fruit 

2. Anne Brown B. Bigger Thomas b. Gone with the Wind 
3. Paul Robeson C. Carmen Jones c. Anna Lucasta 

4, Lena Horne D. De Lawd d. Porgy And Bess 

5. Muriel Smith E. Della Green e. Green Pastures 

6. Leigh Whipper F. Nonnie Anderson f. Othello 

7. Hilda Simms G. Bess g- Cabin In The Sky 
8. Butterfly McQueen H. Georgia Brown —h. Mission To Moscow 
9. Canada Lee I. Haile Selassie i. Carmen Jones 
10. Charles Gilpin J. Anna Lucasta j. Native Son 

11. Ruby Hill K. Rufus Jones k. St. Louis Woman 
12. Jane White L. Prissy 1. Emperor Jones 


{ Political upheaval seen in South 
as more and more Negroes go to polls 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


By William 


OR the first time since the 
SJ elections of the 

1890's, Negroes this year are 

participating in Southern 
elections in considerable numbers. 
This is a fact of enormous political 
importance to the South and the 
nation. 

Federal courts have ruled the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from the Texas 
and Georgia Democratic primaries 
is a violation of the 15th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. These 
courts have simply recognized the 
fact that primaries are an integral 
part of the electoral process, indeed 
in the South the very hub of that 
process, and that exclusion of Ne- 
gro voters from Democratic primar- 
ies is equivalent to denying them 
the right to vote on account of race. 

Some politicians are again raising 
the racial issue in what their oppo- 
nents construe as an attempt to 
frighten, confuse, and divide lib- 


- WILLIAM G. CARLETON is profes- 
sor of political science at the University 
of Florida. 


G. Carleton 


eral voters. In the past these tac- 
tics have often been successful. 
Many a Southern liberal has gone 
down and many a liberal cause has 
foundered in the South on the rock 
of racial antagonism. 

Roy V. Harris, Speaker of the 
Georgia House of Representatives, 
has declared that Negro participa- 
tion in Southern politics will revive 
the chaos and bloodshed of Recon- 
struction. Tom Linder, Georgia 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
is reminding Georgia voters that if 
Negroes can vote they can also hold 
office. 

John Temple Graves II, Birming- 
ham columnist, is pointing out that 
it is one thing to have Negro voting 
where that vote is only a minor 
fraction of the total and a quite 
different thing to have it where it 
is half or more than half of the 
total and could mean actual control. 
“You can’t serve Henry Wallace 
and Georgia at the same time,” 
Graves warns. 

Gessner McCorvey, Democratic 
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state chairman of Alabama, is re- 
ported in the press to have said, 
“The white people are going to run 
things. They always have and they 
always will.” Gov. Ben Laney of 
Arkansas has defied J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, Solicitor General of the 
United States, with a flat declara- 
tion that Negroes will not vote in 
the Democratic primaries in Arkan- 
sas. “The Justice Department can 
crack its whip,’ was the Governor's 
challenging shot. 

Conservatives magnify any evi- 
dence of large Negro registration or 
voting. 

They point to Precinct B in At- 
lanta where in her recent successful 
race for Congress, Mrs. Helen 
Douglas Mankin got 956 of 991 
Negro votes cast. 


They point to the fourth ward in 
Augusta, Ga., where in a recent 
election 800 Negroes stood in line 
all day, lunch boxes in hand, and 
braved two rain storms in order to 
vote. 

They point to Glynn county, 
Georgia, where in a recent local 
primary, 90 per cent of the regis- 
tered Negroes voted in comparison 
with 75 per cent of the registered 
whites. 

They point to the boast of R. A. 
Hester of Dallas, Tex., state secre- 
tary of the Progressive Voters’ 
League, that out of 600,000 Ne- 
groes of voting age in Texas, 150,- 
000 have paid the poll tax and with 
an approximate 50,000 exempt 
from the poll tax, the estimate is 
that 200,000 Negroes are now eli- 
gible to vote in the Texas primaries. 
They point to numerous instances 


DIGEST 


August 


where even in the rural counties Ne- 
gro school teachers and ex-service 
men are spearheading a drive to get 
Negroes registered. 

Much of this evidence, however, 
is exceptional and spotty, and the 
fact remains that the proportion of 
Negroes being registered is not 
nearly so large as the proportion of 
whites. In many rural counties of 
the South not one Negro in 100 will 
register. 

The most sensational attempt to 
frighten the white voters occurred 
recently in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
ran page advertisements in the local 
newspapers appealing to the white 
voters to register in order to com- 
bat Negroes and Communists, who 
were linked together. The rule of 
the Negro means the rule of the 
Communists, it is claimed. 

Now that Negroes can no longer 
be kept out of the state primaries, 
registration officials are falling back 
to other barriers designed to cut 
down the Negro vote, and they are 
stiffening enforcement of these. 
The poll tax laws are being en- 
forced in the states which have 
these laws. Literacy tests—the abil- 
ity to read and write as a requisite 
of voting—are being applied with 
new vigor. Great interest has been 
aroused in the South by the recent 


‘decision of the United States Su- 


preme Court upholding the literacy 
test of the state of New York, and 
many Conservatives are arguing for 
an extension of the literacy tests. 
In the general election this fall 
Alabama voters will vote on a state 
constitutional amendment—the Bos- 


1946 
well Amendment—which if it is 
adopted will make it a pre-requisite 
to voting that when challenged the 
would-be voter be able to ‘‘under- 
stand and explain” the Constitu- 
tion. If applied seriously this 
would disbar many white voters. 
Complaints have come in from sev- 
eral Alabama communities claiming 
that registration officials are already 
applying the terms of the Boswell 
Amendment, even though _ this 
amendment has not yet become a 
part of the Alabama Constitution. 

According to press reports from 
Savannah, the tax collector of Chat- 
ham county, Georgia, has been re- 
quiring Negroes to furnish either a 
property tax return for the past 
seven years or a character reference 
“as proof of their knowledge of the 
duties of citizenship.” 

The majority of informed South- 
erners look upon Negro suffrage in 
this modern age as inevitable. They 
realize that an enormous gap sep- 
arates the present day from Recon- 
struction and even Populist days. 
They know that this time Negro 
suffrage is here to stay and that 
there will be no turning back. They 
are ready to accept the situation and 
to adjust themselves to it gradually. 

A lot has happened since Recon- 
struction days to change Southern 
attitudes: the steady decline of the 
Negro population in relation to the 
white, the softening influence of 
education, the growing sense of Ne- 
gro responsibility, the growing con- 
sciousness that the poor white man 
and the poor black man share a lot 
of economic problems in common, 
the growth of New Deal ideas in 
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spite of protestations to the con- 
trary, the broadening influence of 
membership in- mixed labor unions, 
participation in two world wars for 
democracy within a single genera- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that groups 
generally classified as liberal in the 
South—labor unions, the Political 
Action Committee, professional 
New Dealers—are pleased with the 
enfranchisement of the Negro. But 
there is also much evidence to show 
that many rank-and-file Southerners 
approve. 

After all, many of the decisions 
of the Federal courts which opened 
the primaries to the Negro were 
themselves written by Southerners. 
The recent decision in the Georgia 
case, recognizing the political rights 
of Negroes, was written on the Dis- 
trict level by Judge T. Hoyt Davis 
of Macon, Ga., and on the Circuit 
level by Judge Samuel H. Sibley of 
Marietta, Ga. Both men are widely 
respected in the South. 

Letters from readers published by 
the Atlanta Constitution and At- 
lanta Journal are two to one in 
favor of Negro suffrage. 

Judged by editorial expression, 
the country press of Georgia is over- 
whelmingly in favor of abiding by 
the Federal court decisions on the 
primaries instead of trying to cir- 
cumvent those decisions. 

The plain truth is that fear of 
Negro participation in politics has 
diminished in the South. Actual 
registration and voting by Negroes 
in any great numbers will come 
gradually, particularly in the rural 
areas. The days of the Union 
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Leagues and Freedmen’s Bureaus, 
when the Negroes were herded to 
the polls and voted in droves, are 
gone forever. Recent municipal 
primaries and elections in the South 
show that the Negro, like the white 
people, divide on political issues. 
In the recent election in the Atlanta 
district which sent Mrs. Mankin to 
Congress, Negro organizations were 
careful not to endorse her candidacy 
and were cautioned against herd 
voting. 

White leaders in the South are 
impressed by the effective job in 
civic education being done by Ne- 
gro organizations, especially in the 
cities. For instance, Negro churches 
in Atlanta now give time every Sun- 
day evening to open forums on civic 
and public affairs. Negro schools, 
colleges, YMCAs and YWCAs are 
more and more stressing political 
education and conducting discus- 
sions on political issues. 

In a ringing editorial last March 
27, the Columbia Record, of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, called the 
“menace’’ of Negro suffrage a non- 
sensical bogey. This editorial de- 
clared: “The Negroes are no more 
united than the whites. They have 


different and divergent views. Nor- 
mally some of them would vote for 
one candidate and some for another, 
as the experience of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and other states in 
which they already vote proves.” 

Most observers agree that the 
nearest the Negro will come to a 
solid race front will be to show a 
tendency in the long run to support 
his “‘friends”’ and to defeat his “‘ene- 
mies,” but, like other voters, he will 
frequently have difficulty in decid- 
ing who is “friend” and who 
“enemy.” 

This time the Negro is in South- 
ern politics for keeps. There will 
be no turning back. Even conserv- 
ative candidates are beginning to in- 
clude the Negro in their promises. 

The large bloc of Southern Con- 
gressmen who are now allied with 
the Republicans and who claim to 
speak in the name of the Southern 
Democracy will not be driven from 
office in any one election, but their 
number it is believed will be whit- 
tled down little by little. The Bilbo 
type will not be swept from office 
in any single year, but the way is 
being prepared for much stronger 
efforts to eliminate him. 


Writer ank 


OR THREE weeks running 

Johnny Ryan had come home 

from school without a black 

eye or a cut lip, without bit- 
ter, tearful complaints about “those 
tough Negro boys” or “those mean 
Puerto Rican kids’’ who were al- 
ways picking on him. 

One day his mother commented: 
“Johnny, I’m glad to see you're not 
mixing with those rough boys any 
more.” 

“Well,” answered Johnny, “we 
don’t fight any more—much. But 
we play together. They're pretty 
good guys when you get to know 
them.” 

Johnny Ryan, although he does 
not say it quite that way, is part of 
a remarkable experiment in inter- 
racial tolerance. In less than three 
years it has changed an explosive 
tense uptown section of Manhattan 
into a peaceful and cooperative 
neighborhood. 

Today Mrs. Paula F. Mills, prin- 
cipal of Public School 169, can tell 
visitors: “We have a little United 
Nations Assembly here—and we 
prove that children of different na- 


{ How the tough kids at Manhattan's 
Public School 169 formed their own UNO 


Luce 


from Magazine Digest 
By Leonard Allen 


tionalities work and play in har- 
mony.” 

She leads the visitor into a school 
assembly where a student play is 
being unfolded. In the audience, 
bright-eyed, black-skinned Mary- 
Lou Allen delightedly hugs blonde 
Sigrid Jensen, the Scandinavian girl 
who shares a single seat with her. 

In the play, a white boy is the 
“hero,” his ‘‘mother” is a slightly 
older Negro girl. And presently 
Negro, Irish, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Jewish youngsters join 
in a dance number. 

“It’s not the least remarkable to 
them,” says Mrs. Mills. “They are 
merely living, as they do through all 
their classroom hours, the school 
motto: ‘Do unto others as you would 
that others do unto you.’” 

It wasn’t always like that. When 
Mrs. Mills was appointed principal 
of the bleak Gothic structure which 
houses P. S. 169, friends warned 
her that she was stepping into 
“plenty of trouble.” 

“The neighborhood is changing 
fast,” explained a police officer. 
“Once it was mostly middle-class 
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Irish and German-American, Then 
Jewish refugees started coming from 
Europe; right after that, the Spanish 
moved in from Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Central America, and they couldn't 
even speak English. Now Harlem 
is moving up on us, block by block.” 

Mrs. Mills, who looks like a typi- 
cal “‘schoolmarm” with her pince- 
nez glasses and severely bobbed hair, 
found the warnings were not exag- 
gerated. 

“T never saw such a tense attitude 
among pupils and teachers in my 
life,’ she recalls. teachers 
looked as if they were always ready 
to climb up the walls.” 

With 1,300 boys and girls of 38 
nationalities taking their cues from 
race-conscious parents, street brawls 
among students were almost an 
hourly occurrence. Parents besieged 
the school daily with complaints 
that their children had been beaten, 
sworn at, insulted. 

Major credit for the change goes 
to Mrs. Mills and the school’s young 
Human Relations Counselor, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Hirsh. But the prin- 
cipal is inclined to credit the chil- 
dren themselves with taking to a 
regime of tolerance with amazing 
enthusiasm, 

“Only it’s more positive than tol- 
erance,” says Mrs. Mills. “It’s mu- 
tual respect. These “children have 
shown what education can do to 
make human beings live ia harmony 
with their fellows.” 

Given unusual leeway by the 
Board of Education to adapt her 
curriculum to the needs of a “highly 
specialized, changing community,” 


Mrs. Mills promptly called her 


August 


teachers together. ‘From now on,” 
she said, ‘tolerance will have prior- 
ity over the three R’s. It won't be 
a subject of its own, but will be 
worked into history, geography, so- 
cial studies, current events, and as- 
sembly programs.” 

Thus when units of the United 
States fleet anchored in the Hudson 
River, and the children could talk 
and think of little else, their les- 
sons were skillfully tied in with a 
study of the river from the days of 
Hendrik Hudson: of the city’s pop- 
ulation at that time, of the multi- 
plicity of races and religions which 
settled on its banks, and the contri- 
bution of each group to the growth 
and culture of the city. 

Collectively the classes share the 
customs and the culture of the pu- 
pils’ ancestral homelands while they 
are learning the American way of 
living. At the Christmas festivals, 
for instance, the candle on the Man- 
ger was lit by the taper from the 
Chanukah candle; in Easter pro- 
grams Passover songs are included 
with Christian hymns and Negro 
spirituals. 

Greece becomes real to young 
Americans-in-the-making by study- 
ing, not the history of the country, 
but the food and clothing of the 
typical Greek child, and the effect 
of current events on his life. And 
the unpublicized share which the 
Negroes had in building America is 
studied as a taken-for-granted class 
subject. 

“We try,” one sixth-grade teacher 
explained, ‘to show that America 
is a great nation not only because 
of its natural resources, but because 
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of the people who came here, and 
that to keep it great we must wipe 
out bigotry. It is more important 
for the children to understand that 
than to get 100 per cent in history 
or geography.” 

The problems of P. S. 169 and its 
area have not solved themselves, 
and have by no means all been 
solved. Mrs. Hirsh, as “‘trouble- 
shooter,” still has a full time job on 
her hands, and needs help from 
others whose aim is similar. 

When Negro pupils of P. S. 169 
had been attacked several times by 
boys from a_ near-by parochial 
school, Mrs. Hirsh visited both the 
principal and the parish priest and 
won their cooperation in clearing up 
the trouble. 

Officers of the school have found 
that the best way to foster good in- 


ter-racial relations among school 
children is to delegate responsibility 
to them. A typical example was the 
Canadian lad whose mother brought 
him to school. His previous school 
experience had been based on segre- 
gation of pupils according to Catho- 
lic or Protestant faith. 

Not only was he temperamentally 
unprepared for the rough-and-tum- 
ble New York school life, but he 
suffered from a born ailment which 
made any rough treatment danger- 
ous. This was explained to his 
classmates right at the start. Prompt- 
ly two husky Negro boys appointed 
themselves his “bodyguard,” to pro- 
tect him against hurt. 

As one teacher remarked: ‘That 
just couldn’t have happened here 
three years ago.” 


IN THE DAYS of the Underground Railway, many Southern 


Negroes conceived of Canada, the ultimate objective of most run- 
away slaves, as a kind of free Paradise. One Negro had the notion 
that he would like to get there. He asked a friend how one might 
get to Canada, and was told that if he were to travel far enough 
all the way up the length of the Mississippi he could get there. 

The old Negro had no geographic sense, but he had a con- 
siderable desire for liberty. Sneaking off early one morning, he took 
his battered rowboat and headed upstream, rowing as vigorously and 
intently as he could. The current was swift and the old man, work- 
ing feverishly without looking to the right or the left, barely held 
his own and, by the end of the day, actually lost some six or twelve 
feet of distance. At this time, he was aroused from his intense con- 
centration by an acquaintance who hailed him from the shore, 
“What you doin’ out there in that boat, Jake?” 

“For the Lord’s sake,” exclaimed Jake. “Who on earth knows 
me way up here in Canada!” Thesaurus of Anecdotes 
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WILLIAM C. HANDY once had to 
apologize as he was about to lead the 
orchestra in his St, Louis Blues. “Haven't 
been doing so well last couple of sea- 
sons. Haven't been able to afford the 
kind of orchestral arrangement you're 
accustomed to. Sorry, but I'll have to 
play this blues for you the way I wrote 
it.” 

Ashton Stevens, Variety 


DUKE ELLINGTON has a habit of 
ordering food for himself while working 
and being too busy to eat it when it ar- 
rives. Knowing that musicians are al- 
ways hungry, he takes care to hide it un- 
til he can find time to eat. 

It wasn’t too startling for his second 
trombonist to find a ham sandwich com- 
plete with mustard in his hat (mute) 
one night while playing an engagement. 
But the next night the absent-minded 
Duke left a quart of ice cream on top 
of the piano before the show. When he 
sat down to play Solitude, it was really 
melting melody that poured from the 
keyboard. The ice cream was idly drip- 
ping down into the strings of the piano. 

Terry Walsh, Tune In 


ERSKINE HAWKINS received a let- 
ter signed by 278 inmates of San Quen- 
tin prison, stating that his record of 
Fifteen Years and I'm Still Serving Time 
was selected as the most popular juke- 
box number at San Quentin. 

Cootie Williams, on the other hand, 
received a letter from an inmate of 
St. Cloud, claiming to be a former song- 
writer and submitting numbers for the 
maestro’s consideration. The writer 
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added a postscript to the effect that he, 
incidentally, was serving a life term for 
killing a man who didn't like his music! 

Down Beat 


SOME TIME AGO Frank Sinatra 
went into a diner for a cup of coffee 
with some friends of his who were mu- 
sicians, and one of whom happened to 
be a Negro. The man behind the coun- 
ter insultingly refused to serve this 
Negro, and Sinatra knocked him over on 
his back with a single blow. 

Orson Welles, New York Post 


DURING the last engagement of the 
Ink Spots at the Chicago theater, a girl 
employe of the auditing department was 
sent backstage on closing night to pay 
the performers. As is customary with in- 
dividual acts, she presented a salary 
check for endorsement, then cashed it 
for them. Her embarrassment arose 
later when it was discovered that she 
had paid off an itinerant tie salesman, 
who had eagerly admitted his “identity” 
as one of the Ink Spots, then disap- 
peared. 

Down Beat 


CAB CALLOWAY has bought a C-47 
transport plane from government  sur- 
plus stock, and will use it to tour his 
band. He has sound-proofed the plane 
so that the band can rehearse while in 
flight. Plane is named Honeydripper, 
after Cab’s recording of that song. 

Paul Denis, New York Post 


LIONEL HAMPTON’S theme song, 
Flying Home, on his recording runs 
three minutes. When Lionel plays it on 
the stage, it goes up to six or seven min- 
utes. On one-night dance engagements, 
it may run to eight or nine. When 
Lionel gives a concert, however, the in- 
fectious tune rarely runs less than ten 
minutes once his musicians and the au- 
dience get warmed up. 

Francis Tyler 
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Jim Crow: 


By Marion Palfi 


come a Negro in America as 

might commonly be supposed. 

I have passed for a Negro on 
two occasions, both times in the 
deep South. 

My first experience as a Negro 
occurred in Mississippi, the home 
state of Senator Bilbo whose odious 
fulminations against human rights 
for Negroes and in defense of 
“white womanhood”’ are well 
known, For an entire evening I 
disgraced the senator by socializing 
with a group of Negroes posing as 
one of their race. 

The place was Jackson, capital of 


Y: IS NOT as difficult to be- 


MARION PALFI is a Hungarian-born 
photographer who recently returned from 
a tour of the South for the American 
Missionary Association. The Council 
Against Intolerance recently sponsored a 
one-man show of her work entitled 
“Great American Artists of Minority 
Groups.” 


the state. The occasion was a meet- 
ing of the Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce. I attended the meeting with 
a number of local Negro friends, 
and afterwards being quite thirsty, 
we looked for a place where we 
might buy soft drinks. We found 
such a place and were about to en- 
ter when someone reminded me that 
I was white. I said I felt I could 
“pass” quite easily. This was 
doubted by a member of the party 
who said: 

“But you have an accent.” This 
I admitted was certainly true. I 
was born in Hungary and have lived 
in America for only six years. I 
quickly decided, however, that Ne- 
groes could have accents too. I also 
knew that there are many Negroes 
as light and lighter than I am. 

“If anybody should ask me what 
my race is,” I told my friends, “I 
will simply say that my parents were 
American Negroes who emigrated 
to Europe. Therefore, the accent.” 

Inside the store we noticed that 
there were two white policemen. 
My friends became very nervous, 
saying that I would most certainly 
be discovered and ‘‘unmasked.” At 
that moment the two white police- 
men came outside and remarked 
that it was very crowded in the 
store. They didn’t give me a sec- 
ond glance, assuming I was a Ne- 
gro. 

We entered the store, ordered 
drinks and drank them without 
arousing the slightest curiosity on 
the part of the many Negro custom- 
ers. Later in the evening I went 
with my friends to another estab- 
lishment where I was accepted as a 
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full-fledged Negro. It was so 
easy! 

Athens, Alabama, is one of the 
grimmest, most forbidding places 
in the Deep South. The commu- 
nity lives in mortal fear of over- 
seers who in turn are overseen by 
other overseers. There is no se- 
curity. There is little happiness. 
During my stay there I saw no one 
smile. An abiding depression over- 
hangs the town and the surrounding 
district. 

It was here that I decided to again 
be a Negro. I passed as a Negro 
guest to that rare event in the South 
—a Negro dinner at which whites 
are present. The dinner was given 
by the local Boy Scouts organization 
and among the guests were two 
white Scout officers, a white friend 
and his son. They noticed me at 
once, standing in the hall taking 


pictures of the gathering, and 
bowed in very courtly style as they 
passed me. 

Later on at dinner I found my- 
self seated next to one of the white 
scout officers. He talked to me for 
a long time, obviously uncertain of 
my race. 

Soon, however, my manner to- 
ward the other Negroes convinced 
him that I could not be white. I 
had addressed them as “Mr.” and 
“Mrs.” Finally he made up his 
mind, and turning to me, he asked 
me a question concerning the type 
of camera I was using, concluding 
with the term “girl.” That was 
his method of racially identifying 
me. I accepted it without smiling. 

So it is comparatively easy for a 
white person to cross the color line 
even in Dixie where the white 
folks claim to “know” Negroes 
with such infallible sureness. 


Antics 


IT HAPPENED in the Senate gallery when Bilbo started his 
short-lived filibuster. Spectators were alphabetically listening, when 
one of them leaned over to whisper to a companion. “Ssh,” shish’d 
the other, “don’t you know there’s a BORE on?” 

Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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4 A 6,000-pound hippo 


hikes 1,000 miles through Africa 


Hippo 


Condensed from Nature 
By Hugh Prior 


ICHARD’S BAY, the 
R heart of sunny Zululand, is 

not known to fame. Yet 

somewhere on its reedy shore 
there’s a spot that merits a place in 
the annals of the wild, for there 
began the strangest journey ever 
made by a denizen of the jungle 
lands of Africa. 

One white African day, when the 
thunders of the first world war were 
rumbling to silence, a 6,000-pound 
hippopotamus clambered out of the 
muddy waters of the bay and stood 
on dry land. His big, ugly snout 
swung in a slow, questing arc. 
Then, as if drawn by some magnetic 
force, it stopped when it pointed 
south and the stumpy legs began 
pounding the veld. This was the 
beginning of a world’s record am- 
ble—a trip that was to cover half 
of Zululand, all of Natal, the whole 
of Pondoland and half of Cape 
Province. 

That mysterious journey was to 
last for over three years. It was to 
cover 1,000 miles of African veld, 
sometimes at only a mile a day. 
This was not a particularly wearing 
pace but one adapted to the under 
structure of the huge amphibian. 

What remote atavistic instinct 
stirred in that hippo’s dark brain, 
sending him roaming down nearly 
half a continent? And in quest of 


what? Wanderlust, in the broad 
sense, is certainly not a hippo char- 
acteristic. And that strange odyssey 
is without parallel in hippo history. 

Not the least remarkable feature 
of the hippo’s unexampled adven- 
ture into the far lands of Africa is 
that, once he left his native haunts, 
he was gradually drawing away 
from true hippo country. Hippos 
love the heat, the mud, the swamps 
and reedy inlets of tropical rivers 
and lakes. Of course, as he wan- 
dered ever farther south, he ran 
across rivers and lakes that offered 
him plenty of water, some of it just 
as murky and swampy as that of his 
home in Richard's Bay. 

A hippo can live on any kind of 
green stuff, even the toughest of 
weeds and grasses, and he found 
plenty of provender to fill his capa- 
cious interior. A frosty climate is 
not usual in any of the provinces 
through which he wandered. Yet, 
whatever unhomelike conditions he 
found, he in no way allowed them 
to interfere with his journey. 

This ambling hippo first swam 
into notice by crossing the Tugela, 
the great river that forms a flowing 
boundary between Zululand and 
Natal, South Africa’s garden prov- 
ince. He had then put half of Zulu- 
land behind him. That fact alone 
was enough to attract attention to 
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him. And it did—a casual atten- 
tion, it is true, but the beginning of 
the fame that was soon to be his. 

Natal’s quivering blue horizon 
lay ahead to the south. He pounded 
on and soon reached the vicinity of 
the big town of Stanger. On the 
outskirts of the town stood a large 
field of sugar cane. This attracted 
him and he feasted in the true hippo 
way, laying waste 10 times more 
than he ate. 

That succulent plunder was the 
beginning of real notoriety for him. 
The local press treated the theft, 
and the cane owner’s wrath, with 
equal levity and for some obscure 
reason tagged the wanderer with 
the inappropriate name of Hubert. 
His immediate past was dealt with 
at length and his future movements 
made the source of imaginative 
speculation. Papers in outlying 
towns took up the story and there- 
after his movements were recorded 
like those of a visiting celebrity. 

Without hostile attention Hubert 
took in scores of towns, villages, 
settlements and farms in his south- 
ward waddle. After long weeks he 
reached the vicinity of Durban 
where he gained renewed publicity 
by devastating a large part of a field 
of cabbages belonging to a group of 
Hindu market gardeners. With a 
cavalier disregard of the wild-eyed 
Hindus’ shrieking objections, Hu- 
bert completely filled the inner 
hippo, then waddled to Sea Cow 
lake on the Umgeni River, near the 
Durban city limits. 

While placidly enjoying himself 
in the lake, Hubert suddenly found 
a large part of the world buzzing 


August 
about his inoffensive ears. Attracted 
by the newspaper stories, curious 
crowds from Durban and the sur- 
rounding district began motoring 
daily to the lake to view the Colum- 
bus of Hippodom. Hubert did not 
seem to mind, although once, when 
a cameraman ventured too near for 
a close-up, he did give way to irri- 
tation. The result was a slightly- 
nipped but badly frightened pho- 
tographer. 

Worse, however, was to come. 
The authorities of the Johannesburg 
Zoo, considering the rover fair 
game, essayed to capture him. Oth- 
ers, with interests in show business, 
offered rewards for his capture. All 
of them tried hard but Hubert was 
too much for them, and in more 
senses than one. His big feet were 
on free soil and he meant to keep 
them there. 

The attempts at capture, however, 
had happy results for Hubert. The 
Natal Provincial Council, possibly 
realizing his publicity value, pro- 
claimed him a ward of the Province. 
He was not to suffer hindrance, 
much less physical violence, wher- 
ever he chose to roam. The procla- 
mation was no light boon for the 
three-ton hobo for it carried with it 
the freedom of Natal’s highways, 
byways and waterways. 

Hubert stayed a few more days in 
the lake, then decided to pay his 
respects to the city before leaving. 

His choice of approach was mas- 
terly. It was by way of a leisurely 
saunter through beautiful Victoria 
Park, justly the pride of the city of 
Durban. From the park he ambled 
casually into West Street, Durban's 
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main thoroughfare. No back streets 
would do for a government guest 
of his proportions. 

The people, at a respectful dis- 
tance, stared at the incongruous 
spectacle of a great jungle deni- 
zen peacefully strolling through the 
heart of a modern city. The police, 
mindful of the government's proc- 
lamation, scratched puzzled heads 
and regulated traffic to suit the 
whims of the massive visitor. 

Of all the vehicles thronging 
West Street only one interested 
Hubert. That was a ricksha, lying 
idly at the side of the street. Lurch- 
ing up to investigate, he poked his 
great nose inside where lay a slum- 
bering Zulu puller. Hubert’s rough 
neck scraped on the side of the 
vehicle and his big nose wrinkled 
in an interrogative sniff. In a frac- 
tion of a second the puller was sit- 
ting up—the most wide-awake na- 
tive in all Africa. 

After one horrified look at the 
terrible apparition whose snuffling 
nose was but a few inches from his 
own, the Zulu, with a yell like a 
steam whistle, fairly flew from 
the ricksha. His naked feet barely 
touched the pavement as he raced 
away convinced that some mon- 
strous demon was close at his heels. 

Hubert lurched hastily back, then 
ambled slowly away to spend the 
night in the dark waters of the Um- 
geni. The next day he left Durban. 
On his way he stretched his water- 
ways privileges a bit, climbed the 
heights to the Pinetown waterworks 
and rolled in. After a joyous hour 
or two in the sparkling waters of 
the reservoir he climbed out and re- 


sumed his southward journey. 

If he was received by whites at 
towns and villages with curiosity, 
interest and amusement, Hubert’s 
appearance at native settlements was 
invariably the signal for a great 
hubbub. The natives did not regard 
him as merely a wandering hippo- 
potamus. To them he was the re- 
incarnation of some great departed 
chief or rain-maker. Wherever his 
approach was heralded, by press or 
runner, noisy and excited meetings 
were held to determine the proper 
methods of receiving him. Some 
were fantastic. But Hubert met 
them all with his usual dignified 
Sang froid. 

Hubert had now reached the 
front pages of nearly every news- 
paper in South Africa. He was news, 
the kind of news that kept front 
pages always open. Correspondents 
all along his route kept the wires 
humming with bulletins recording 
his daily movements. Wherever peo- 
ple met, he and his as-yet-unre- 
vealed objective were subjects of 
animated argument and conjecture. 

The papers began to speculate 
seriously about his objective. Few 
now doubted that so sustained and 
oriented a trip had a definite objec- 
tive. Curiosity on that point be- 
came so strong that concern for his 
safety began to be voiced. One pa- 
per urged railway men to watch 
their tracks to avoid the risk of hit- 
ting him. To which the railway 
men replied dryly that Hubert’s 
6,000 pounds of potential obstruc- 
tion were safeguard enough for 
him. 

Southward, ever southward, he 
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wandered. Beyond helping himself 
to the few odd hundredweight of 
cabbages or other green stuffs cul- 
tivated by men, Hubert had dam- 
aged nothing on his way. No one, 
native or white, feared him. Except 
for one cameraman, he had not 
given anyone cause to fear him, in 
spite of the huge jaws he possessed, 
jaws that in the water could cut a 
boat in two or chew up a human 
body. He came to be regarded with 
a kind of mass affection because 
of the gentleness accompanying his 
tremendous physical power. 

Soon it became clear that he was 
headed for East London. When the 
news was published the city was 
agog over Hubert and the mysteri- 
ous quest that was bringing him 
nearer and nearer to their city. 
Would his arrival there solve the 
mystery of his three years’ pilgrim- 
age? Would he go farther south? 
Would he turn homeward, avoid- 
ing the increasingly chilly South for 
his warm and reedy homeland? 
Would he—well, what wold he 
do? Whatever goal he had in view, 


it must be near, for there is only one 
South—then the ocean. 

The sun was journeying down the 
westering sky. Lengthening, tree- 
flung shadows began to creep across 
Hubert’s path. It was time to look 
for a resting place in some grassy 
dell. Hubert sought only comfort. 
Protection, he felt, was nothing to 
worry about. 

He found the place he sought, a 
thicket that would satisfy his age- 
old instinct for concealment. Before 
entering, he glanced around. No 
animal was in sight, no living thing 
at all, except the man who stood so 
still, slowly raising a rifle to his 
shoulder. No harm there for Hu- 
bert was a friend of all men and 
all men were friends of his. 

As he turned his head away 
the rifle cracked. Hubert stiffened, 
lurched, then slowly sagged down 
and lay still. 

The man with the soul of a van- 
dal hurried up to view his handi- 
work. 

Hubert was dead. His strange 
odyssey was over. And all South 
Africa mourned. 


Mad 


THOSE WHO COLLECT the significant documents of our age 
should not overlook the form on which Jan Masaryk, the famous 
Czech leader, applied for permission to enter the United States of 
America. 


In the space opposite “Race” he wrote “Human.” 
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{ When Uncle Jeff Davis Jackson tried to leave the farm, 
he found old Dixie staring him in the face 


HOUSE IN THE 


Condensed from the book, ‘‘The House In The Uplands” 
By Erskine Caldwell 


hind the locked door, not even 

getting up for his lunch. The 

lunch tray, covered with a 
white napkin, was still untouched 
outside his door when Ben Baxter 
drove up and stopped his car in 
front of the house at four o'clock 
that afternoon. 

It had been a hot cloudless day, 
but in midafternoon a breeze began 
blowing from the coast, and Lu- 
cyanne had gone to the downstairs 
veranda to sit in the cool air. 

Ben got out of the car and waved 
his hand energetically at Lucyanne. 
She watched his lanky figure when 
he came up the brick wall to the 
veranda. 

Ben was in his thirties, about the 
same age as Grady, and several 
years older than Lucyanne.  Al- 
though he was unmistakably a 
Dunbar in appearance, which was 
only natural since his mother and 


Grins SLEPT all morning be- 


ERSKINE CALDWELL is the famous 
author of such best sellers as Tobacco 
Road and God's Little Acre. He is one 
of America’s best writers on the South- 


ern scene, 


Grady’s father had been brother 
and sister, he was unlike the others 
in character. In fact, he was so 
much unlike a Dunbar that he had 
often been called the black sheep 
of the family. He was considerate, 
soft-spoken, and completely unself- 
ish. Lucyanne had liked Ben the 
first time she met him, and she al- 
ways felt much more at ease with 
him than she had ever felt with 
Grady. 

She stood up when he reached the 
steps, an eager smile spreading over 
her face. Ben stopped and looked 
at her intently for several moments 
before running up the steps to the 
veranda. She held out her hand 
and he gripped it in both of his for 
a long time before either said any- 
thing. A sudden persistent thought 
raced through her mind while she 
looked up into his face. She won- 
dered which of the two, Grady or 
Ben, she would have married if she 
had met them both at the same 
time. 

“How are you, Lucyanne?” Ben 
asked in his quiet way. “You look 
wonderful.” 
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“Oh, Ben, it’s awfully good to 
see you again!’’ she said quickly. 

“I hope it’s all right for me to 
drop in like this,” he said uneasily. 

“Of course it is, Ben,’ she as- 
sured him, glancing briefly at him. 

He finally released her hand and 
sat down on the railing. She sat 
down in the chair before him and 
watched him take out a pack of 
cigarettes. 

There had been a time when 
everybody in the county said with 
a shaking of the head that Ben 
Baxter was going to turn out to be 
another Grady Dunbar. In those 
days he had lived just as recklessly 
and heedlessly as Grady had ever 
done, spending his inheritance in a 
continuous wild splurge with no re- 
gard for his responsibilities. Dur- 
ing his mother’s lifetime she al- 
lowed him to indulge in every 
whim, regardless of cost, and after 
her death he spent what money re- 
mained in a few months. 

Then one morning he woke up 
in a Boston hotel room broke, hun- 
gry, and without a friend who 
would help him. He was then 
within a year of finishing his edu- 
cation at Harvard. Instead of com- 
ing home and living on his relatives, 
as everyone in Maguffin expected 
him to do, he got a part-time job 
and worked his way through his last 
year at college. He did not even 
come home to spend his summer 
vacation, but instead stayed in Bos- 
ton and worked. He was not seen 
in Maguffin for three years, but at 
the end of that time he came back 
with a degree in law and took a job 


August 
at twenty dollars a week as a clerk 
in a lawyer's office. 

Ben was a law clerk for two 
years, during which time few per- 
sons in Maguffin believed that the 
change would be permanent. Near- 
ly everyone in town confidently ex- 
pected him to revert at any moment 
to the ways of the Dunbars and 
Baxters. Instead, he resigned from 
his job and opened his own law 
office. 

His first caller was Judge Love- 
joy, the county political leader, who 
had become so impressed by Ben's 
strong-willed determination that he 
offered Ben the prospect of a well- 
rewarded future in politics in ex- 
change for Ben’s loyalty. He had 
promptly declined Judge Lovejoy’s 
offer, saying that he preferred to 
keep his independence. 

The decision was costly. Judge 
Lovejoy left his office in stormy 
temper, and after that clients were 
few. After a time, though, it be- 
came generally known among indi- 
gent whites and chattel-mortgaged 
Negroes that the most helpful and 
least expensive legal advice in the 
county could always be obtained 
from Ben Baxter. 

He got up from the railing and 
sat down in the chair beside Lu- 
cyanne. 

There was a loud commotion in 
the house. Presently they could 
hear Grady’s heavy footsteps as he 
came down the satirway. Ben stood 
up. 

Barely taking notice of either of 
them, Grady strode heavily around 
the veranda to the south side of the 


1946 
house. Almost as soon as he was 
out of sight they heard him shout 
gruffly. Wondering what was tak- 
ing place at the side entrance, Ben 
and Lucyanne hurried to the corner. 

When they got there, they saw 
Grady standing at the top of the 
steps and Uncle Jeff Davis Jackson, 
one of the Negroes who lived in 
the quarter, waiting in the yard. 
Uncle Jeff Davis was the oldest Ne- 
gro on the place, both he and his 
wife, Aunt Bessie, having been born 
in the quarter and named by Grady’s 
grandfather. They had one son, 
Sammy, who was raised in the quar- 
ter and who had been away in the 
army for two years. Sammy was 
back now but, instead of coming 
back to work for Grady, he had a 
job at the saw mill in Maguffin. 

Ben and Lucyanne could see 
Grady glaring down angrily at Un- 
cle Jeff Davis, who stood humbly 
in the yard with hat in hand. The 
old white-haired Negro nervously 
shuffled his sprawling broken shoes 
on the hard sandy yard. 

“What do you want to see me 
about ?”” Grady asked him roughly. 
“What do you mean by sending 
Martha to tell me you want to see 
me at this time of day?” 

“Please, sir, Mr. Grady, I hate to 
bother you like this,’ Uncle Jeff 
Davis began in a trembling voice, 
“but I want to ask a little favor of 
you and I was scared you might be 
going off again before I had a 
chance to speak to you, please, sir.” 
In his anxiety not to displease Grady 
any more than necessary, he began 
stumbling nervously over his words. 
“Well, go ahead and say it and 
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stop that mumbling,” Grady said 
irritatedly. ‘‘But next time wait un- 
til you see me come out of the 
house. I don’t like having niggers 
send for me.” 

Shuffling his feet on the sand, 
Uncle Jeff Davis bowed and mum- 
bled apologetically. 

“Please, sir, Mr. Grady, all the 
little I want is for you to let me 
and my wife move off to town. 
We're getting old, both of us, and 
I ain't fit to work all day out in the 
fields like I used to could. The heat 
just acts like the old devil himself 
out to get me every time I go out 
and try to do a day’s work. If it 
wasn’t for that, I wouldn’t want to 
quit and move away to Maguffin. 
And if I wasn’t getting so old I 
wouldn’t mind the heat or nothing 
else because I sure do thank you for 
letting me work for you all this 
time, Mr. Grady, but me and my 
wife ain’t got much longer to live, 
noway, and we only want a little 
rest before the time comes to go. 
Please, sir, Mr. Grady, can we do 
that?” 

“Hell, no!’ Grady shouted an- 
grily. “What makes you think you 
can leave here and go off to live 
some place else? Who's fed you all 
your life and given you a house to 
live in?” 

“You has, Mr. Grady. Both you 
and your daddy before you done 
that. I sure do thank you for what 
you and him both done for me and 
my folks.” 

“Then what makes you think you 
can haul off and leave here with- 
out paying me for all that?” 

“Pay you, Mr. Grady?” Uncle 
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Jeff Davis said in a startled voice. 

“You heard me! You're not 
deaf!” 

“Seems like to me, Mr. Grady, 
I done gone and worked it all out 
in all these years. I don’t know 
how many years it’s been, but it’s 
been a heap of them, ’way back ever 
since I was old enough to stand up 
and walk between the plow han- 
dles. Seems like that ought to be 
long enough to work out the pay 
for the house and vittles.” 

“Who put this idea in your head 
about leaving? Who've you been 
talking to?” 

‘My boy, Sammy, please, sir. He 
came back from the war not long 
ago and got himself a good-paying 
job at the saw mill in Maguffin that 
pays him real money every Saturday 
night and he say he wants me and 
his mother to come to town and live 
with him, because he makes enough 
wages to rent a house for all of us 
to stay together.” 

“I’ve been wondering where he 
was,” Grady said. “Why didn’t he 
come back here and go to work for 
me instead of getting a job in town? 
Doesn’t he know better than that?” 

Uncle Jeff Davis began to shake 
spasmodically as though he had 
chills-and-fever. He twisted his 
frayed field-straw hat in his trem- 
bling hands and looked down at 
the ground. 

“You heard what I asked you! 
Why didn’t he come back here and 
go to work where he belongs?” 

“I reckon it’s because you don’t 
pay out real wages in money, Mr. 
Grady,” he said fearfully. ‘‘Sam- 
my’d rather work for real money at 
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the saw mill, than only get some old 
clothes or something once in a 
while.” 

‘‘He’s turned out to be one of 
these goddam uppity niggers,” 
Grady said. “He'd better stay in 
town, because if I ever catch him 
around here, I'll knock some sense 
into him. I don’t want to hear nig- 
gers talk like that. You understand 
what I said, Uncle Jeff Davis?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Grady. I know 
what you said.” 

“All right, then. Get back on to 
the quarter where you belong and 
don’t ever let me hear any more of 
that biggity talk out of you again.” 

Uncle Jeff Davis shuffled his feet 
on the sandy yard, his hands picking 
nervously at the frayed edges of his 
hat. He moved backward a few 
steps, but he did not leave. Grady 
watched him surlily. 

“Goddam it, what are you stand- 
ing there for like that?” Grady 
shouted. “You heard what I said. 
Why don’t you do what I told you? 
Get on back to the quarter!” 

“Please, sir, Mr. Grady,” he said 
beseechingly, ‘I ain’t aiming not to 
do exactly like you said, but I sure 
do want to move to town. Please, 
sir, me and my wife want to do that 
mighty much, Mr. Grady. I know 
you ain't the kind who'd give out 
hard dealings to the colored, because 
your daddy used to—” 

“Shut up!” he said. “I’ve heard 
enough out of you!”” He moved 
down the steps to the yard in a 
threatening manner. ‘You're going 
to stay here. How many times do I 
have to tell you that?” 

“But, Mr. Grady, ain’t there some 
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way of letting me and my wife off?” 

“Sure,” Grady said with a short 
laugh. ‘All you have to do is pay 
me what you owe me for keep.” 

“How much would that come to, 
Mr. Grady?” Uncle Jeff Davis 
asked hopefully. 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

The old Negro’s head moved 
slowly from side to side. Drops of 
tears glistened on his cheeks. His 
shoulders slumped downward and 
downward. 

“Five hundred dollars,’ he said 
partly aloud, still shaking his head 
dispiritedly. “Mr. Grady, you know 
good and well I ain’t got nothing 
like that and never had. I ain’t had 
that much money in all the years I 
worked for you and your daddy 
both. Your daddy didn’t believe in 
paying out real money for wages, 
neither, and all I ever got from him 
was some old clothes and a sack of 
cow peas now and then, like you 
give me sometimes. That's why I 
ain't able to pay you what you say 
I owe. But I sure enough would 
give it to you if I had it.” 

“Then get on away from here 
and stop arguing about it,” Grady 
ordered. “I'm tired of listening to 
you. And after this I don’t want 
to hear any more complaining out 
of you, either.” 

“But, please, sir, looks like you 
ought to do a little favor like that 
for me, after all these years when 
I ain't never asked for nothing 
much but a little something to eat 
now and then. I'm too old just 
like I said to do much good no 
more on the land. I just naturally 
ain't fit for hard work no more. 


My time’s pretty near up, anyhow.” 

“T'll tell you when to quit work, 
and I don’t want to hear of you quit- 
ting and running away, either. I 
know how to handle runaway nig- 
gers. I'll have the sheriff's blood- - 
hounds after you so quick you'll 
think lightning struck you.” 

“Then, please, sir, Mr. Grady, 
maybe you'll just let my wife move 
to town, because she’s got the rheu- 
matism something awful in her back 
and it pains her to stoop over the 
washtubs like she has to do. If you 
won't let both us go, please, sir, 
just let her go. I'd be mighty 
thankful to you for all the rest of 
my life, Mr. Grady.” 

Grady picked up a broken axe 
handle that was standing on end 
against the steps. He swung the 
handle back and forth in front of 
him several times, forcing Uncle 
Jeff Davis to back away from him. 

“Go on back to the quarter and 
keep your nigger mouth shut from 
now on,” he said. He moved to- 
wards the Negro, swinging the axe 
handle in a wide arc. “If you ever 
come up here again with that kind 
of biggity talk, it'll be the last time. 
I've heard all from you that I’m go- 
ing to stand for.” 

Uncle Jeff Davis backed away, 
keeping beyond Grady’s reach. 
When he got to the edge of the 
yard, where the path to the quarter 
began, he turned around and hur- 
ried towards the cabins, glancing 
back over his shoulder from time to 
time until he was out of sight. 

Still swinging the heavy stick, 
Grady turned and walked across the 
yard to the corner of the house 
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where Ben and Lucyanne were 
standing at the veranda railing. 

“Well, what do you want?” he 
said to Ben. “What did you come 
out here for, to hand out some free 
advice?” 

“Listen, Grady,”’ Ben said earn- 
estly, leaning over the railing and 
looking down at his cousin, ‘why 
don’t you do the big thing and let 
that old Negro go where he wants 
to? He’s too old to work any more. 
You knuw that. You're only mak- 
ing him stay here because you're 
angry at Sammy Jackson for not 
coming back out here to work for 
you. That’s not right. The only 
decent thing to do is to let Uncle 
Jeff Davis leave. You know that, 
Grady.” 

“No nigget’s going to come to 
me and tell me what he’s going to 
do.” 

“Let’s forget that for a minute, 
Grady,” Ben said. “The important 
thing is to be considerate of any 
human being, white or black. That 
old Negro has as much right to live 
his life the way he wants to as you 
have. You seem to have forgotten 
that, if you ever realized it. He 
doesn’t owe you a red cent—you 
owe him money. Now, why don’t 
you call tiie whole thing square and 
let him go? That's the only decent 
thing to do, Grady.” 

Grady slung the axe handle across 
the yard with all his might. His 
face flushed with anger. 

“I know how to treat niggers to 
make them stay in their place, and 
I'm going to keep on doing it, too. 
It’s nigger-lovers like you who stir 
up all the trouble, going around 
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saying niggers are as good as white 
people. Where would this country 
be if we listened to your kind of 
talk? I can tell you! The niggers 
would run wild, that’s what! 
They'd rape every white woman in 
the country, and shoot every white 
man. Go on up North if that’s the 
way you're going to talk, because 
we don’t want you down here. 
We're going to keep the niggers in 
their place, whether you and your 
kind like it or not.” 

“You're not using your head, 
Grady,” Ben said. ‘Times have 
changed. Everybody in this coun- 
try has certain fundamental rights. 
Take Uncle Jeff Davis for exam- 
ple—” 

“I've heard enough of that,” 
Grady said with a sweep of his 
hand. He turned abruptly and 
started walking towards the rear of 
the house. “If you nigger-lovers 
had your way, you'd undo all the 
good that’s been done in the past 
hundred years.” 

After he had gone, Ben nodded 
to Lucyanne and she followed him 
across the veranda and down the 
front steps. They walked silently 
to Ben’s car in the driveway. 

“Sammy Jackson came to my of- 
fice several days ago and told me 
he wanted to move his parents to 
town. He knew as well as I did 
that Grady was going to say they 
couldn’t leave, and he asked me to 
advise him what to do. I arranged 
with Sammy to have his father come 
up here this afternoon and ask 
Grady for permission to leave, and 
that’s how I came to be here at the 
time. I wanted to be present and 
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hear what was said, because I 
thought I might be able to per- 
suade Grady to let Uncle Jeff Davis 
and his wife go. You saw how un- 
successful I was.” 

“But maybe you can still talk 
Grady into letting them leave,” she 
suggested. 

“I don’t think so. It’s probably 
going to take legal action to change 
Grady’s mind. As long as he can 
keep them here, by means of threats 
or otherwise, he gets their labor for 
practically nothing. He’s got the 
system working like a charm. His 
father did the same thing. Grady 
can keep a Negro family in per- 
petual debt by charging more on 
the account books for food and 
housing than he credits them for 
labor, and at any time when it looks 
as if they might work themselves 
out of debt, he can put them right 
back again merely by charging them 
on the books for some imaginary 
medical supplies or the like. Of 
course, if they could read, they 
could demand to see the books and 
protest, but when did Grady ever 
let a Negro child go to school to 
learn to read?” 

“Is it really that bad, Ben?” 

“Or worse,” he nodded. “What 
it amounts to is that no Negro on 
the place can ever get out of debt 
to Grady. But times change faster 
than a Dunbar, and I’ve decided io 
boost them along a little.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to give Grady one 
last fair chance to let Uncle Jeff 
Davis and Aunt Bessie leave, as 
well as any of the other Negroes 
living on the place, and if he re- 


fuses, which he will, I’m going to 
take it upon myself to see that the 
law steps in and breaks up this little 
private domain of peonage. 

“But even if you do give Grady 
another chance, you know he’s not 
going to let them leave. Grady’s 
too hard-headed to do that, Ben.” 

“Then I'll go ahead and buck 
Grady,” he said with determination. 
“Kinship will have to go by the 
board, if that’s the case. Ill do 
anything else I can for Grady, be- 
cause we've always been good 
friends, and I like him, and we’ze 
first cousins. I'll do my best to help 
him raise that money he needs, or 
try to get the debt settled some way. 
But, just the same, I'm going 
through with this other thing.” 

He opened the door of his car 
and sat down under the steering 
wheel. Lucyanne, still silent, saw 
him start the engine. 

“Well,” Ben said, smiling uneas- 
ily, “I hope you don’t hate me for 
this, Lucyanne. But it’s the way I 
feel, and I've got to do it. I wanted 
you to know why.” 

“I don’t hate you for it, Ben,” 
she told him, going to the door of 
the car and putting her hand on his 
arm. “I admire you for it. I didn’t 
know anything like that was going 
on. I thought the Negroes could 
leave any time they wished to. No- 
body ever told me they had to stay 
here. I had no idea it was any- 
thing like that.” 

“There’re probably a lot of other 
people who didn’t know about it,” 
he said. ‘We'll see if we can en- 
lighten them—and Grady, too.” 
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{ Jimmy Mitchell's letters were magic open-sesame 
to jobs at Winchester Arms plant 


A jimmy 


By William H. Veale 


WO MEN were seated at the 
} small library table. Around 
them were a score of Negro 

_ men and women awaiting 
their turn for an interview. They 
filled every available space in the 
small apartment except the kitchen 
—there the wife and two daughters 
fled each evening while “Daddy was 
busy seeing people.” 

One Negro was seeking a job; 
the other Negro had the power to 
give it. 

“Can you operate a power lathe?” 
asked the interviewer. 

“No, sir,” replied the applicant. 

“Drive a truck?” was the second 
question. 

“No, sir, I can’t do that either,” 
was the disconsolate reply. 

“Ever work in a factory store- 
room?” continued the interviewer 
with quiet patience. 

“No, sit, I never have. I've 
never worked steady anywhere,” an- 
swered the applicant. Fear was 
upon his face; here was his last 
chance to get good paying work and 
he couldn't qualify. 

“I’m mighty sorry,” said the ques- 
tioner, as he beckoned to the next 
in line. ‘‘I don’t have a thing open 
for you right now.” 

The applicant shuffled to his feet, 
gripped his tattered hat and sorrow- 
fully started towards the parlor door 
leading to the hall and street. As 
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an after-thought, he called back over 
his shoulder, “But sir, I can sweep 
floors clean.” 

“Sure, you can,” smiled the inter- 
viewer. “Come back and I'll give 
you a letter.” 

The letter? 

“JUST GET A LETTER FROM 
JIMMY MITCHELL AND YOU 
WILL GO TO WORK.” 

Those were the magic words 
which flashed throughout New 
Haven County, and Connecticut and 
neighboring states to the Negro un- 
employed in the late months of 1941 
and early months of 1942. 

A letter signed by Jimmy Mitchell 
meant work at good pay, immediate- 
ly, no questions asked. 

Back of “a letter from Jimmy 
Mitchell” is a story of how one 
man, who, by his own efforts, dili- 
gence, loyalty, preparation, and 
“willingness to do more than he got 
paid for’ gained the confidence of 
his employers, earned promotion 
upon promotion and was able to 
place more than 5,000 of “my peo- 
ple into well-paying jobs.” 

This is the story of James L. 
Mitchell, by 1941 in charge of flash- 
light specialty and plating stores of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, the first Negro to hold an 
executive position in the long his- 
tory of Winchester. 

As the European war developed, 


Winchester secured large contracts 
for small firearms ammunition from 
the English and French govern- 
ments. New workers had to be 
added by the hundreds. Jimmy pon- 
dered why so many of his people 
continued on relief rolls since Win- 
chester found it necessary to con- 
tinually advertise for workers. 

“Try some of our boys and girls” 
—this plea was made to Works 
Manager Thomas I. S. Boak when- 
ever Jimmy saw him at the plant 
which was almost every day. 

“Eventually, Jimmy,” was the 
oft-repeated reply received. (There 
were a few Negro employees at 
Winchester with many years’ serv- 
ice. ) 

Jimmy can be and is persistent 
and ‘‘Eventually’’ was one never-to- 
be-forgotten day changed to ‘Ok, 
Jimmy, you recommend them and 
we'll put them on!” 

“OK, Jimmy” put Jimmy Mitch- 
ell on the spot. The success or 
failure of this trial venture—Mr. 
Boak would give it a thorough trial! 
—depended on Jimmy and him 
alone. Men and women capable of 
producing were sought. Time kill- 
ers were not wanted and never rec- 
ommended. The basic qualification 
was ‘‘a desire to do a job well; a war 
job now but a peace-time job later.” 

Within three days after Mr. 
Boak’s “Ok, Jimmy . . .” lines of 
Negro applicants were forming to 
his door. The interviewing was 
done in Mitchell’s small, well-fur- 
nished apartment on Dickerman 
Street. Night after night, upon his 
return from work, he interviewed 
the applicants. None were turned 
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away without an interview. On 
Sundays, applicants came through- 
out the day and night. They filled 
the small yard, the porch, the hall, 
his living room and overflowed into 
the dining room. 

“We had to live in the kitchen,” 
recalls) Nanny Mitchell, his wife. 
“We thought we were being pushed 
out of the house and that they im- 
posed upon Jimmy.” 

Jimmy sent scores, hundreds up- 
on hundreds “of his people’ to the 
Winchester Employment office 
where they were hired without ques- 
tioning. 

In May, 1942, Works Manager 
Boak said, “Interview at the plant, 
Jimmy, we have a room and desk 
for you.” No more need Jimmy 
write out that “‘precious letter on 
his lap.” By this time, applicants 
were writing from other states, as 
far south as the Carolinas. Appli- 
cations were sent to all of them. 
Local applications dwindled ; “New 
Haven Negro unemployed” existed 
no longer. 

“Applications from out-of-state 
often contained money,” laughed 
Jimmy. “But I turned that over to 
the main office to return at once, 
having them keep a record of it. 
Then I gave my attention to the 
application. Our jobs weren’t for 
sale, not a single one. When we 
received a favorable application, we 
worked through the New Haven or 
out-of-state local branch of the U. 
S. Employment Service and the ap- 
plicants were notified to come to 
New Haven.” 

Once his wife, Nannie, said, 
“Now, Mitchell, with all the inter- 
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viewing to be done at the plant, per- 
haps we'll see more of you?” 

Not so! Jimmy met the out-of- 
state applicants at the railroad or bus 
stations. He found rooms for them, 
often searching ‘till midnight as the 
scarcity of dwellings became more 
acute. He used his own car to trans- 
port them. ‘‘Many times,’ remarked 
Mrs. Mitchell, ‘I would be walking 
home in the rain and see him taking 
new arrivals in our automobile.” 

Jimmy told each applicant accept- 
ed: “Ours is a minority group; our 
people must not suffer for a few 
iaithless ones. This opportunity to 
our people cannot be jeopardized 
by one inefficient worker. Do the 
best you can every hour regardless 
of what others around you may or 
may not do; the est is the /east you 
must do. Everyone is watching us; 
the careless and poor workers will be 
dismissed but the diligent can earn 
promotion.” 

It can be said a prophet is with 
honor in his own cc ntry. 

Twice have his fellow-workers 
honored him. In 1942, hundreds 
gathered at a testimonial dinner in 
his honor and presented him with a 
gold watch. In 1943, more than 
300 friends gave another dinner for 
him. As the toastmaster said in 
presenting Jimmy Mitchell: “It is 
fitting that we should honor this 
man who has done so much for us. 
Through his efforts alove, all of us 
here now, hundreds more in their 
homes this evening and at work on 
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their jobs, have employment at 
equal wages; we were taken from 
hunger and relief to work and suf- 
ficiency . . .” 

On June 25, 1945, Jimmy Mitch- 
ell was one of 90 of the more than 
10,000 Winchester employees who 
was presented the Certificate of 
Honor. 

In December, 1945, Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin appointed him 
one of the two representatives of 
the state of Connecticut to the Na- 
tional Freedom Day celebration 
held in Philadelphia on February 
1, 1946. 

On January 21, 1946, Winchester 
awarded him the Badge of Merit for 
leadership in producing programs, 
directing plays given in the Win- 
chester Playhouse. 

During the four years of the war, 
Jimmy secured employment for 
more than 5,000 of ‘our boys and 
girls.” At the peak of employment 
of more than 17,000 workers, 17 
percent of them were Negroes 
though they constitute only 7 per 
cent of the New Haven population. 
Of this vast number the percentage 
of those “whose skilled workman- 
ship fully qualified them at Win- 
chester was unbelievably high.” 

With the cancellation of war con- 
tracts, hundreds of workers were 
temporarily laid off at Winchester 
but there was no discrimination 
against “‘our boys and girls’’ by the 
company. Hundreds continue their 
work at the factory. 
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A condensation from the book 


By Mbonu Ojike 


What is life like for the common man of Africa? In this warm, 
readable book, Nigerian-born and bred Mbonu Ojike tells in simple 
terms how Africans live, the details of their everyday life. One of 
the most informative works ever written on the Dark Continent, 
My Africa is a highly entertaining account by an African whose U. S. 
education has enabled him to look back on his native land through 
American eyes. 


Copyright, 1946, By John Day Co., N. Y. (Price $3.75) 
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of everyday life in Africa 


{| A fascinating, simple description 


My 


By Mbonu Ojike 


HAVE never seen any other 
Y people that take to leisure 
as Africans do. 

In the United States it ap- 
pears that the upper class man has 
more leisure than the common man, 
who is busy making a living. The 
idea of leisure, which includes rest 
and sleep, knows no class distinc- 
tion in Africa. In fact, the common 
man enjoys more leisure than the 
upper class man. This is uniform 
all over the villages. 

In cities, the common man enjoys 
less leisure; he has to work harder, 
and leisure activities are not free as 
they are in village life. But cities 
have not gone so far in this direc- 
tion as those of the West. 

Most people are their own boss 
and are in a habit of working from 
eight to four, allowing for a brief 
midday siesta. In big cities in Ni- 
geria such as Lagos, Accra, and Port 
Harcourt, few people work at night, 
while in villages there is hardly any 
night work. The evening therefore 
is a pleasurable moment. 

While women are preparing din- 
ner, their little ones are out playing 


MBONU OJIKE is the son of a Ni- 
gerian statesman who had ten wives. He 
came to the U.S. seven years ago and 
earned degrees at Ohio State and the 
University of Chicago. Just past 30 years 
old, he plans to return to Nigeria soon. 
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and their men sit around in the 
parks or go hunting. The sun is 
down and the temperature cool. 

Few persons are patient enough 
to allow themselves to be still 
choked up with ties and collars. The 
popular evening fashion is the Afri- 
can flowing gown, and slippers or 
sandals, 

Freedom of dress is proverbial, 
Some men put on light cotton or 
silk gowns and feel as though they 
were the President of the United 
States. Others, who are sportsmen, 
dress in white shorts and shirt and 
white canvas shoes and go with 
their ball-boys to tennis, golf, 
hockey, or cricket. Card games are 
also indulged in, and we play a very 
complicated form of drafts or 
checkers. 

During and following the dinner, 
that is about seven o’clock when it 
is all dark, all sorts of entertain- 
ment are going on in every com- 
munity — city or village. Every 
evening someone or some group is 
putting on a dance or a musical, 
some birth or funeral ceremonial 
celebration is going on. And it is 
all free—just think of that! 

It takes time, money, brains, and 
material to prepare such theatrical 
shows; yet they are presented to 
everyone, free. The only time in 
which an African artist gets paid 
is when anybody is so thrilled by the 


show as to “dash” the artist some 
money, or when the artist is de- 
liberately hired for his talent. 

Wrestling is undoubtedly the 
most artful of our sports, requiring 
greatest adroitness. Its code is en- 
tirely different from the American 
kind because its aim is different. 
We wrestle in order to train the 
youth in skill, strategy, alertness 
and nimbleness. Accordingly, the 
methods are three. 

First, you may surprise the op- 
ponent with an attack by which he 
can be gathered and lifted above the 
ground. A fraction of an inch off 
the floor is enough. The judges 
declare you the winner. You let him 
fall. The assumption is that if you 
could lift him off the floor, you 
could put him on your shoulder and 
carry him home captive. 

Second, you may give him a 
clever push which forces him to lose 
his balance and fall. 

Third, you may manipulate him 
so deceptively that by a nimble and 
delicate twist, he turns his back 
while struggling to avoid a decisive 
fall. You have won, because turn- 
ing one’s back is retreat, and retreat, 
defeat. 

When I was at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1941, I one day went to 
see how Americans wrestle. I did 
not intend to participate, because I 
was not a champion at home; but 
my professors and colleagues per- 
suaded me to try. On a whim, I 
jumped into the ring to face an 
American about as heavy as I was. 
Bending on my knees, as is custom- 
ary in Africa, I looked him in the 
eyes to read off his tactics. He 
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showed a poker face. Suddenly, 
he came slowly on, stretched his 
right hand and tipped my forehead. 

I was puzzled. I got up and 
looked most disturbedly to figure 
out what this meant. A poker face 
still! In reprisal, I stretched my left 
hand to tip his forehead; he 
gripped my wrist. I stretched the 
right; he seized both hands. What 
next? I asked myself. He twisted my 
hands this way and that way. It 
was awful! When I got rid of him 
I was panting and swearing never 
to wrestle any more in the United 
States. 

Football is played in Nigeria, 
where it is called rugby. But it is 
not as exciting as in America. 
Basketball is more or less a fem- 
inine sport. It is thought to be a 
mild game, and therefore left to the 
fair sex. In a few more years it 
will attract boys and assume the in- 
tensity of fight and swiftness of 
feet it has attained in the United 
States. With the exception of ice 
skating and skiing, we play other 
games known in America. 

The introduction of the movies 
in the last quarter of a century has 
brought a new recreation. In large 
cities Western movies are shown, 
but because the African has been 
used to getting recreation free, only 
a small number attend. Further- 
more, not everybody can understand 
the Western languages in which 
most of the movies are shown. It 
is customary to show the pictures 
at night and on special days be- 
cause the meagerness of the attend- 
ance does not encourage daily and 
nightly shows. As a people we do 
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not kiss in public. That makes it 
hard for Africans to be movie-crazy 
like Americans. 

In 1945 the city of Lagos, in 
Nigeria, had about nine movie the- 
aters, some of which were under 
African proprietorship. 

In descending order of popular- 
ity, the big games played in Africa 
are wrestling, football, tennis, and 
cricket. Track, boxing swimming, 
and polo are rapidly gaining. West 
Africa has interstate football, tennis, 
and cricket leagues. Our Big Four 
are Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and Gambia, with the first 
two leading. Nigeria is overwhelm- 
ingly the largest in population, and 
cannot therefore receive too many 
bouquets for its frequent victories. 
The ratio of the population of these 
four competing countries roughly is 
660:80:4:4. 


N THE BASIS of per capita 

O nutrition, Africans are one of 
the best-fed peoples in the 
world. 

Africans are omnivorous. Some 
eat snakes and snails, other do not; 
some eat crabs, lobsters, turtle, oys- 
ters, and shrimps; others do not. 
Lizard, crocodile, and alligator are 
to some a horror, while to others 
they are delicacies. Locusts and 
some species of caterpillars are in 
some areas highly prized. In dry 
seasons if locusts prevail, men, 
women, and children give up their 
day’s undertaking to collect them. 

When I told a Chicago audience 
that some Africans eat snakes, it 
made news. Yet right there at the 
Palmer House, during the 1940 


August 


Democratic convention, an Ameri- 
can served me canned snake meat, 
When I was at Los Angeles in 
1943, again a Hollywood artist 
served me snake meat. In spite of 
this, some Americans do now know 
that snake is an American delicacy. 

When birds, fish, reptiles, or cat- 
tle are slaughtered for family con- 
sumption, special parts customarily 
belong to special classes. The liver 
belongs to the children, and if they 
are too young to eat, their mothers 
eat for them and add, “Let them 
get it back from my breast.’’ Women 
take the waist, the oldest male mem- 
ber claims goats’ eyes and chicken’s 
gizzard, while boys take care of the 
intestines and chicken’s feet and 
heads. The best parts of the animal, 
such as the T-bone, tenderloin, 
breast and thigh muscles, are re- 
served to be served to guests or 
eaten later. 

A baby’s first solid meals are 
liver, yam, and corn pap called 
akamu, light and white as milk. 
Children are not as carefully fed 
as the babies and adults. If a child 
loses weight, it is believed that he 
or she is growing up; no one is 
embarrassed. But should an adult 
lose weight he is embarrassed, be- 
cause people will conclude that he 
is so lazy he could not produce 
enough food to eat. 

The sick choose any kind of food 
they wish, but always the quantity 
they eat must be cut down because 
their digestive organs are said to be 
too weak to digest a normal load. 
Pregnant women are given any kind 
of appropriate food they desire. 

Between the months of Septem- 
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ber and February, food is plentiful 
and everyone may eat as much as 
his stomach can take; but in the re- 
maining months, the quantity is cut 
down because food is scarce. Un- 
fortunately it is in those months of 
scarcity that most farm work is 
done. It would be wiser to arrange 
that more and better food is con- 
sumed when most work is tackled. 

In many parts of Africa, Chinese, 
Indian, and Western dishes are 
served by Africans. We like them 
just as some Americans like Chinese 
and Indian foods. A day will come 
when African dishes can be ob- 
tained in American restaurants. 

Most African foods do not cook 
long. We steam rice as the Chinese 
do, not liking it when it is gummy. 
Argentine beef and many other 
foreign foods are a novelty. In gen- 
eral, we cook fresh meat, fish, and 
anything else until it is just tender 
enough to leave something chewable 
for the good of our teeth. Because 
of this and for the reason that our 
food materials are usually fresh, we 
do not need many dentists. There 
are octogenarians whose teeth are 
intact. 

Men, usually, unless they cannot 
help it, do not cook. Our men may 
like to learn that in America men 
do much cooking even when they 
are married. 

Once a Chicago couple invited 
me to dinner. When I rang the 
doorbell, the wife received me. For 
five, ten, and fifteen minutes she sat 
down with me and we talked about 
politics. Becoming rather puzzled 
by the absence of her husband, I 
asked, ‘‘Where is your husband, may 


I ask?” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘he will be here 
any moment.” 

At length, there came a man with 
a beautiful apron on. That was the 
host. He greeted me and went back 
to the kitchen saying, ‘Mr. Ojike, 
feel at home. The dinner will soon 
be served.” 

come?” I asked her. “Is he 
a better cook than you?” 

“Not that. You see, my husband 
is in school and I work to support 
him. So when I get home from 
work, I rest while he prepares din- 
ner. Don’t African men cook for 
their wives?” 

“Not at all,” I answered. “It is 
an insult for a wife if her husband 
should hang around the kitchen.” 

At this juncture the host came 
out, set the table and served dinner. 
As we dined, she and I monopolized 
the conversation, which was a carry- 
over from our former political talk. 
Incidentally, we never mentioned 
food until I commented, “This din- 
ner is delicious.” He bowed, and 
with a preacher-like tone, said, 
“Thank you.” 

He cleared the table and served 
lemon pie for dessert. He had baked 
it too. I had never seen anything 
like that before, and since then I 
have never had the privilege of ex- 
periencing such a courtesy again. 
But what seemed to me intolerable 
was the way the party broke off. 
She rose up, kissed him, and said, 
“Honey, please wash the dishes 
while I drive our guest home.” 
After I had thanked them for their 
generosity, she tapped me on the 
left shoulder with her right hand 
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and said, “Okay, let’s go!” 

And we did. He went to wash 
the dishes while she drove me home. 
Although I liked being driven by a 
lady, yet I was all the time ponder- 
ing how cultures differ. For in Af- 
rica men do not wear aprons or cook 
or wash dishes; and women do not 
work to support their husbands nor 
monopolize conversation nor drive 
cars. It is customarily the other way 
around. 

We serve our meals with fewer 
dishes and crockery than do the 
Americans. We manufacture eating 
vessels so slowly that the aristocrat 
only could afford to parade a dozen 
dishes to have a meal. In contrast, 
Americans like to put everything in 
a different dish and to provide dif- 
ferent crockery for it. Just think 
how novel it was for me to suffer 
an ordeal in 1943 at Vandalia, II- 
linois, of having to mess up sixteen 
dishes at one dinner! And it was 
not even a nine or sixteen-course 
banquet which swanky Americans 
often laboriously serve. Besides 
those sixteen dishes, there were four 
spoons, three forks, and two knives. 
The table was such a maze that I did 
not know how and where to start. 
When the dinner was over, here was 
a stack of dishes at my right. I 
liked it, so far as I did not have to 
wash the mess. In cost, it was the 
cheapest food I ever bought in 
America—thirty-five cents. 

The same quality and quantity of 
food could be comfortably served 
in Africa with one-fourth the ves- 
sels. But one would not wonder at 
the American way, because they 
manufacture dishes and crockery so 


August 
fast that they have to find the quick 
way of messing them up. 

To serve dessert is not African, 
and those who have imbibed it are 
really Westernizing. Where ice 
cream is available, it is used fre. 
quently between meals for cooling 
purposes. We have palm wine 
which takes the place of dessert. 
Fresh milk is rare, and although 
palm wine is milky in color and 
almost nonalcoholic, we can stand 
more fresh milk at dinner and in 
our dietetic culture as a whole, 
Women, of course, do not try to 
outdrink men. Neither do they 
smoke cigarettes, cigars, or pipes 
until they become what we call nne- 
nwayi, a full-fledged mother. 

Following every meal, particularly 
dinner, a little rest is allowed. Often 
vigilant mothers rebuke their chil- 
dren who are tempted to play im- 
mediately they get up from table. 
Our traditional after-dinner enter- 
tainment gives all opportunity for 
self-expression, mutual criticism, 
and jokes. Especially at night, chil- 
dren sit together and tell animal 
fables. It is at this time that a 
woman’s cooking may be criticized 
or praised. 

A rigid table custom is that the 
children must not talk while they 
eat. They are told that hot peppers 
might be miscarried into their lungs. 


HEN Westerners read that 
Ws have more doctors 
than we, they conclude that 
we are victims of disease 
and superstition. This is, I think, 
untrue. Western nations have more 


medical practitioners who have qual- 
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ified in Western medical schools 
than we have. This is a fact. But 
another fact, usually overlooked, is 
that we have many doctors (some- 
times called ‘‘medicine men’’ by 
Westerners) whose medical skill, 
though not tested by formal stand- 
ards, is proved by successful practice. 
These doctors use herbs, roots, faith, 
surgery, and hypnotism to cure nu- 
merous diseases. 

That there are elements of super- 
stition and witchcraft in our medi- 
cine is well known. Its valid ac- 
complishments are unknown to, or 
ignored by, outsiders. Many skin 
and intestinal diseases are easily 
cured by our doctors. They per- 
formed operations on the eye, the 
intestines, and the lungs long be- 
fore the birth of Western surgery. 
Mary Cushman, author of The Mis- 
sionary Doctor, has confirmed the 
fact that Africans carried on vac- 
cination before Dr. Jenner dis- 
covered it in the West. I know of 
patients in my village who had 
kidneys or spleen removed, and 
others whose stomachs were cut and 
stitched up again after malignant 
growths or parasitic organisms had 
been removed. 

Another fact not understood in 
the West is that every African home 
is a medical school and every mother 
a doctor. Let us take four natural 
factors that promote good health 
and long life: contentment, suffici- 
ent fresh food, personal hygiene, 
and sunshine. If the African’s way 
of life does well by him in these re- 
spects, his situation can hardly be 
so miserable as many are led to 
suppose. 


Our social philosophy is more 
conducive to contentment than the 
Western assumption that a share- 
cropper’s son and the scion of a 
distinguished family have equal op- 
portunity to live in a Fifth Avenue 
apartment, travel Pullman, wear the 
custom-tailored, imported woolen 
fabrics displayed in the fanciest 
show windows at Rockefeller Plaza, 
study extensively at Oxford and 
Harvard, and wind up occupying 
the White House. This is either a 
Santa Claus myth, or hypocrisy. It 
fools the little man into mixing 
needs and luxury. He does not rec- 
ognize that a poor man’s goat does 
not graze with that of the rich. 

In Africa a man has only himself 
to blame if he has an insufficient 
amount of desirable food. Ideal 
food, rich in vitamins and wisely 
combined in the daily menu, is 
our second health promoter. In re- 
gard to personal hygiene, three 
items may be examined: sanitation 
of the body, clothes, and home. It 
is customary for Africans of what- 
ever rank to bathe their bodies in 
running water twice a day. 

In clothes, Africans could learn 
useful lessons from the West: to 
wash and iron clothes frequently, 
and to regard footwear no longer 
as a luxury for the few but rather 
as a necessity which all should work 
to procure. African ladies, how- 
ever, should beware how they em- 
ulate modern Western shoe styles, 
which are hardly conducive to good 
health. 

Sunshine is nowhere as common 
as in Africa. God made it so, and 
we do not, like the Westerners, 
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condemn ourselves to live in laby- 
rinths of shadow. Our villages and 
compounds are laid out to afford 
us an unrationed amount of the 
ideal vitamin needed for good 
health. We do not suffer from 
spring fever because there is al- 
ways springtime, so much so that 
we did not realize what we enjoy 
until Western scientists began to 
talk about the health value of sun- 
shine. I would not even be sur- 
prised if tropical foods prove more 
nutritious than foods grown in cold 
climates under limited sunlight. 

The materials with which a home 
is built have little relation to its 
sanitation. Dust, smoke, and other 
agents of filth can accumulate in a 
Buckingham Palace if it is not reg- 
ularly dusted, swept, and renovated. 
Africans build homes with mud, 
cement, bricks, stone, and so on, 
that are less durable than Western 
ones. Yet in cleanliness, some huts 
are the equal of other types of 
dwelling. The cleanliness of a home 
depends on the attitude of its 
owner. 

Street cleanliness is poor in Af- 
rica. We need to emulate Western 
methods of sewage disposal. 

It is altogether a paradox that in 
the West, where medical science has 
probed into the minutest problems 
of health, millions of doctors and 
drugs and hospitals are still needed. 
I should think that the more ef- 
ficient they become in this health 
control, the less sickness and there- 
fore less doctors and hospitals they 
would have to have. But it is not so. 

Take an ordinary case of eyesight. 
Look around in public gatherings, 


DIGEST 


churches, schools, trains, buses, and 
trolley cars—you will be stupefied, 
in case you think of the matter as 
I do, to notice that the majority of 
Westerners wear glasses. Even in- 
fants wear these beautiful ocular 
devices. 

I remember back in a Nigerian 
secondary school when we had to 
fight our students who came to 
school with spectacles, believing 
that glasses are the mark of a “civi- 
lized person!’’ It is true, at any rate, 
that many Westerners cannot see 
without glasses. What destroys their 
natural sight? If we all keep health 
precautions in reference to food, 
sleep, work, reading, cleanliness, 
and sunshine, there ought to be less 
and less tendency for people to need 
glasses as modernism advances. If 
not, then we are going backward 
and science has not helped us. 

May there never come a day in 
Africa when we shall be so com- 
pletely Westernized as to complicate 
and split up health affairs among 
all sorts of medicos. When I first 
saw a business sign in Columbus, 
Ohio, which read, ‘‘Nose, Foot, Ear 
and Tongue Doctor,” I was curious. 
I stopped and copied it down in my 
diary. As I continued on my way 
to a friend’s home for dinner, two 
policemen blew their horn behind 
me. I was arrested—or. perhaps de- 
tained is the word, for in the end 
there was no charge. 

After long inquiry, they ex- 
plained that the doctor whose busi- 
ness address I copied, suspected I 
might have been planning to burg- 
larize him. It was summer and I 
was not too well dressed. He apol- 
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ogized upon learning who I was 
and why I was curious. I told him 
that we do not, like the Americans, 
have to have a doctor for every 
single part of the body. He laughed. 
But I always felt sober at finding 
more and more specialists for the 
brain, bone, muscle, throat, tongue, 
foot, ear, nose, nerve, eye, mouth, 
besides general physicians, surgeons, 
and dentists. 


OME Western investigators 

s are curious to probe into the 

sancutm sanctorum of Afri- 

can love life. They look to 
observe us kiss in the market places 
and in the streets; they see nothing. 
They hide in the alleys and behind 
trees and come out seeing no lovers 
to scare. They watch us in schools 
and churches, in the marriage cere- 
monials and on the stage; still, 
no love demonstration is reportable. 
Some of them come out greatly 
wondering whether or not the Afri- 
can loves. They ask, if he loves, 
how, where, and when? 

Love is so sacred an affair be- 
tween two persons that no third 
party has the privilege of seeing 
them in action. It is surrounded 
with utmost respect and_ secrecy. 
Parents do not discuss it at home 
nor in public; writers do not de- 
scribe it; preachers do not infer it; 
youth do not dream it. Love is not 
imagined. It is felt, expressed but 
not suppressed. It is encouraged 
not discouraged; enjoyed not de- 
tested ; practiced not idealized. 

We marry into the family and 
marry to remain married. We marry 
to enrich and stabilize life, not to 


impoverish and disintegrate it. We 
marry for mutual friendship and 
partnership, not to create enmity 
and strife. We marry with long 
deliberation, preparation, and 
tionality, not just at a glance, spo- 
radically and emotionally. It is love 
that establishes families to repro- 
duce and rear the young, who re- 
ceive, replenish, and continue the 
social heritage. As peace is different 
from war, so is Africa unlike the 
West in love maneuvers. 

No wise person leaves a delicate 
affair in untried, immature, and in- 
experienced hands. So it is with our 
love. Youth is not the time to fall 
in love. That is why in Africa love 
is generally directed by the adults 
who have gone through the mills. 
Parental guidance can hardly be 
wrong, for parents do not ill-advise 
their children. The popular love 
song reads: Onye nwete ego ganu 
nwan. (The rich shall marry my 
daughter.) Onye mara akwukwu 
ganu nwam. (The educated shall 
marty my daughter.) Those are the 
first objectives of love, to secure a 
well-to-do partner, to marry the 
wise. The lover's health, his manly 
physique, his family reputation, and 
his personal potentialities are im- 
portant but secondary requisites. 
The young girl’s intelligence and 
diligence, her health, her physical 
beauty, her personal character and 
her overall charm, are to the lover 
the indispensables. In determining 
these, both parties must need resort 
to the direction of their respective 
families and friends. 

Lovers observe, not meet, ‘‘the 
apple of their eye” in private and 
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public places. It may be in a village 
dance, at schools, churches, or 
market places. Or their friends, rel- 
atives, and parents may tell them 
of the wonderful girls they know. 
The young girl may be noticed 
while she is going to draw water 
from springs or street fountains. 
She may be seen in any number of 
ways because beauty is sought not 
advertised. There is no C.O.D. in 
love. Even in the oft misunderstood 
child marriage, the arrangement is 
purely a priority, not force. The boy 
and the girl are reserved for each 
other pending ratification by both 
parties at their maturity. There is 
no rigid age limitation, because bi- 
ological and social maturity are not 
uniform to individuals. Anyone 
could marry at fourteen. Who cares, 
as long as the girl menstruates and 
the boy experiences feminine at- 
traction? 

Virginity, which implies chastity, 
is the noblest of feminine posses- 
sions. It is most scrupulously 
guarded and protected by the 
mother. Before and after great 
dances, all unmarried girls have to 
undergo strict biological examina- 
tion by a board of old women whose 
sole interest is not to embarrass the 
girls but to insure the virginity of 
the future breeders of posterity is 
not being tampered with. Infidelity 
is severely punished while chastity 
is lavishly rewarded. If after the 
wedding a girl is found to be a 
virgin, her husband gives her 
mother a special gift. 

While on this point, let us ex- 
amine the evil influence of Western 


contact. Mr. Isaac Marcosson says 
in An African Adventure (p. 198): 
“Before the white man came to 
Africa, chastity was held in deepest 
reverence. The usual punishment 
for infidelity was death. Some of 
the early white men were more or 
less promiscuous and set a bad 
moral example with regard to the 
women. The native believed that in 
this respect ‘the white man can do 
no wrong’ and the inevitable laxity 
resulted. When a woman deserts 
her husband now all she gets is a 
usual beating. If a man elopes with 
the wife of a friend, he is hauled 
before a magistrate and fined.” 

While Mr. Marcosson, a white 
man himself, bears witness to the 
true trend, his testimony must be 
regarded as reflecting its extreme. 
There are still virgins in Africa 
and those who have emulated good 
white men; for by no means all 
white men are promiscuous. Un- 
fortunately many of the white men 
who came to Africa do not respect 
African customs and are not ex- 
amples of whom their countries 
could be very proud. Under their 
wrong influence some girls now te- 
fuse to submit to examinations, and 
threaten to take action against the 
women for interfering with what 
they cali their personal and private 
affairs. 

But the truth is that in Africa, 
Martiage is not just a personal af- 
fair; it is a personal, family, and 
societal affair, because its results, 
whether good or bad, affect not only 
the persons concerned, but also the 
family and society. 


| HATE NEGROES By Frank Coggins 
What is behind the bitter, ornery hate of black men by white men? 
Why does a dark color on an American make him an object of scorn 
by most whites? Here in an honest, frank article, a white man searches 
his own soul to find what is behind his hate. It may incense and ir- 
ritate you but this controversial piece is engrossing reading. 


BLACK AMBASSADOR TO WHITE AMERICA By Hermann Hagedorn 
No Negro has ever stamped his personality on American history as 
indelibly as Booker T. Washington yet today many consider him an 
Uncle Tom, a “‘half-loaf leader.’” How does Booker T. stand in ret- 
rospect today 30 years after his death? Is he the greatest Negro of the 
age or the man who held back his race’s advance? Here is a balanced 
estimate by a well-known biographer, a portrait of Booker T. that you 
will want to read. 


IF I WERE A NEGRO By Lt, Col. John H. Sherman 
Here is a liberal army ottcer, whose lecture to white lieutenants han- 
dling Negro troops became required reading in the army, giving an 
entirely new approach to the race question. In a provocative piece 
that will arouse much controversy, he appeals for more Negro Uncle 
Toms in the South to bring about racial peace. 


TRUMPET TO THE WORLD By Mark Harris 
Few books in recent years have torn through the sham and hypocrisy 
of Jim Crow in the army and how it humiliates the Negro soldier as 
this new novel by a white veteran. Here is a blistering account of a 
Negro GI's battle against Dixie brass hats that will tug at your heart. 
It is the book condensation of the month. 


THE NEGRO’S STAKE IN FREE ENTERPRISE By Paul G. Hoffman 
You may or may not agree with the president of the Studebaker 
Corporation in his economic analysis of the Negro’s stake in America, 
his belief that racial prejudice can best be wiped out under a freely- 
function system of private enterprise. But whether you do or not, you 
will find the views of this top-ranking industrialist new and exciting. 
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A Ve ro Magazine Whites Abo 


Condensed from Wilmington, Del., Morning Star 
By Delos O'Brian 


HIS MORNING I got a complimentary copy of the NEGRO DicEsE 

j at Louis Adamic’s suggestion. That's what I like about Mr. Adamig 

He is not a drawingroom author. He writes about things that 

are worth believing, and he believes them. When he writes or ready 

something that he feels is important, he is always generously sharing © it 

with his friends. 

“Thanks,” Mr. Adamic for this copy of the NeGRo Dicest. This is mg 
first introduction to it, but I mean to read it often in the future. 

I am ready to agree with Laura K. Martin, evaluation committee chaif 
man of the American Association of School Librarians. She says that thig 
magazine should be widely read by all races for its heartening pictures @f 
progress in understanding. 

This isn’t an advertising column, and I'm not trying to advertise @ 
particular magazine. But I would like to advertise a point of view. 

Perhaps it could best be told by the title of Eric Johnston's article i 
this issue of the NeGRo Dicest “Hate Challenges America."” Louis Adamig 
says it too in his article “There Are Whites and Whites.” j 

Right now all the things that can be divisive and destructive in Americal 
life seem to be rising to the top. Minorities are getting the worst of 
or are afraid that they will get the worst of it. 

We destroyed Hitler but we have only begun to fight his lies. That i 
obvious in the rising flood of anti-foreign, anti-Jew, anti-Negro and othel™ 
anti-propagandas in America. 7 

One minority cannot get a divorce from another minority in this country” 
The minorities are married to each other over here. What hurts one, hurt 
all. And that means all of us, for as Eric Johnston says, “We are { 
nation of minorities—economic, racial, religious, cultural, even regional. 

All of the minorities in this country now had something important 
do with making this country what it is. That's the point! 

That's why I liked the Necro Dicest. It is telling us this story. It i 
the great American success story, and if we tell it often enough perhap 
we will some day destroy prejudices and really make America “the land 
of the free’ as well as “the home of the brave.” 

Copyright, Wilmington, Delaware, Star (May 19, 1946 
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